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This Pamphlet has no pretensions to give an exhaustive 
history of the Port of Cardiff. It is merely intended to furnish 
a short account of certain details in her commercial progress, 
leading up to the present status of the Port. I consider the 
present an opportune time to do so for the information of her 
merchants, and, it may be, for their correspondents, at home 
and abroad. I hope, therefore, that it will be received by the 
public in a kindly manner ; and its many deficiencies passed 
over with a tolerant eye. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Cardiff, November, 1882. 
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PORT OF CARDIFF: 



Its Commercial Progress, Status, and Capacity. 
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LTHOUGH the extraordinary increase of business 
at Cardiff has been more or less continuous 
since the beginning of the century, still there 
are periods when it may be said to have proceeded by 
" leaps and bounds." The periodical waves of politico- 
economic excitement may have had something to do 
with this ; but, doubtless, the principal causes are to be 
found locally. Of such were the construction of the 
Glamorganshire Canal, the West Bute Dock, the Great 
Western and Taff Vale Railways, the East Bute Dock, 
the Rhymney Railway, the Penarth Dock, and the 
Roath (Bute) Basia Consequent upon those enterprises, 
of course, was the development of the Coal and Iron 
Trades — the staples of the neighbourhood. It is thought 
that another great and decided movement forward is about 
to be made. During the parliamentary session of this year 
(1882), the Marquis of Bute and his Trustees have ob- 
tained powers to construct another large dock, with 
dimensions equal to any trade, and to accommodate 
those " leviathan " steamers now increasing so fast In 
addition thereto, the Cardiff merchants, confident of the 
impending expansion of their business, are arranging to 
construct another dock within the limits of the Port. 
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It has, therefore, been deemed advisable to issue this 
pamphlet, in a concise and cheap form, so as to **let 
the nations know " what the Port has been in the past ; 
what she is now ; and leave its readers to draw their own 
inferences as to her probable future. Another reason 
is that, notwithstanding the magnitude of the trade which 
has been attained, and its world-wide extent, it is sup- 
posed there are many business men who have not yet 
even heard of Cardiff. This is owing to the rapidity of 
its development 

Personally, the writer has met, in an official capacity, 
gentlemen of extensive knowledge and ability, who 
have, when inspecting the Port for the first time, been 
astonished at the extent of the shipping and docks, 
and the amount of trade done. The following extract 
from a letter illustrates this view: speaking of Cardiff 
it says, ' A Port of whose existence, as a Port, I was 
wholly unaware three months ago. I blush for my 
ignorance whilst making the confession, yet "'tis 
true, 'tis pity, pity it is, 'tis true.' Whether such 
admission reflects most discredit upon me, or upon 
those whose business and interest it should have been 
to make the whole world aware of the incomparable 
position of Cardiff as a British Port of the first class, I 
will leave an open question." The letter, from which 
the above is an extract, was written by a lawyer, a 
gentleman — judging from his published correspondence — 
evidently of marked ability and extensive information. 
It is only between three and four years since the letter 
alluded to was published. 

The object of the publication of this pamphlet 
is to dissipate such "ignorance," and to advertise, by a 
wide circulation, the " incomparable position of CardiflUi 
as a Port To do this effectually, the merchants, ship 
owners, shipbrokers, and others interested in the 
development of the trade generally, and in their own 
interests particularly^ should distribute this publication 
far and wide to their correspondents, both at home and 
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abroad. The Newport people, a few years ago, wise in 
their generation, like certain ** children" mentioned in 
holy writ, did a similar thing with their famous "red book,*' 
and, doubtless, have reaped a good harvest in return. 

There is no desire to disparage any other Port, but 
simply to state the facts plainly regarding the advantages 
of Cardiff; neither is there any wish to injure any other 
publication regarding the town ; but rather to supply a 
want That is, to give in a short, readable form, the 
progress of the Port, its capacity in docks and so iforth, 
its status amongst other Ports, and its position with 
reference to internal and external trade. The facts 
and figures are set forth in a series of six divisions, being 
reprints of articles which I was requested to write a few 
years since. The figures are of course brought down to 
the present time. I also have appended other useful 
matter, so as to make the information required by 
strangers as complete as possible, without being too heavy. 
One of the most interesting is the letter of Mr. Boyle. 
In it a fact — not generally known, and one which, for the 
benefit of the Port, cannot be too widely advertised — is 
stated that the term for leases of land for building factories 
and such like enterprises has been extended on the Bute 
Estate. The limit is 250 years, as recorded in the Act of 
Parliament, The Plan of the Port will show at a glance the 
shape of the docks and entrances. The list of 
Port Charges will be found handy for the merchants and 
shipowners of other Ports to base their calculations upon. 
I thought it advisable to take this opportunity of repub- 
lishing my Essay on the Import Trade. I have had no 
reason to modify the opinions formed some nineteen 
years ago, of the capabilities and prospects of this place. 

From its geographical position, proximity to the Welsh 
coal beds, and splendid anchorage ground, its develop- 
ment seems certain. As the total trade of the nation 
expands, so it is likely to become one of the leading 
centres of commerce locally, nationally, and even in an 
international sense. Having got the start in life over, 
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it needs little or no " coddling " now. Its manhood — 
its majority — has been attained, and the capital invested 
in and around it is bound to expand and fructify. 
Doubtless, the foresight of the late Marquis of Bute gave 
it that "start in life," and his successor and trustees 
have nobly followed up his example. But, in addition 
to the forces which they have developed, there are now 
others in " co-relation " thereto. An enlightened Town 
Council, who have made and are making it one of the 
handsomest and best-regulated of boroughs ; a Chamber 
of Commerce, whose discussions have often been felt in 
the counsels of the nation ; and a body of spirited ship- 
owners and merchants, whose enterprise and daring 
speculation are the admiration of other ports : such men 
cannot but stimulate and foster the rising fortunes of 
Cardiff. There are incipient signs of more variety of 
trades being floated It has long been the cry that too 
much attention was paid to the export of coal merely, 
and that an Import Trade was neglected. Now, how- 
ever, for one article of import — timber — Cardiff stands 
fourth ; and it is not unlikely that in a few years she will 
take the third place. Iron ore and grain are extensively 
imported ; and as other facilities are being provided for 
those branches of commerce, it is probable that they will 
leap up swiftly in future. 

There is no good reason to show why Cardiff should 
not, in a few years, with increased dockage, be enabled 
to take a first-class place as a "Cotton Port," — for the 
import of " high-duty goods " — as a " Transit " Port — 
and as an " Emigrant and General Transatlantic Port" 
Gravitation to a centre is as true a law in commerce as 
that which Newton discovered in regard to physical 
science. Such auguries are almost certain to be fulfilled^ 
as the necessities arising from increased trade between 
the old world and the new accumulate. As a " Cotton "" 
Port it is remarkable that, irrespective of factories being 
established here (and the climatic influences are favour- 
able for them), cotton can be landed and forwarded to 
Manchester as cheaply and quickly as at any other port. 
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» 

I have now said enough to justify the publication of 
this brochure, I will proceed to give a few figures, culled 
from recently-issued blue books, illustrative of the status 
of Cardiff with reference to other ports in the United 
Kingdom. 

The following " tables " need little or no explanation. 
They sufficiently illustrate their own meaning. I may, 
however, say that the cardinal and ordinal numbers refer 
to the total quantity of tonnage, and not to the number 
of ships, or the entries or clearances separately, when 
such are added together. It is necessary also to say, in 
regard to the Tyne Ports, that in some parts of the 
Parliamentary Returns the three ports — Newcastle, North 
and South Shields — are given as one, namely, "The 
T5me Ports." In other places they are separated. I 
have simply followed the example of the blue book. It 
would be as well, also, to call special attention to the 
fifth table — that for tonnage registered as belonging to 
the port. In four years, 1877 to i88i> the increase has 
been 75 per cent There is nothing approaching it in 
the United Kingdom. In the ten ports ranking above 
Cardiff for quantity of tonnage possessed, Hartlepool 
increased 54 per cent in the same period ; Glasgow, 
26 ; Newcastle, 24 ; Hull, 14 ; Greenock, 7 ; and Liver- 
pool, 6 ; the others decreased. This shows the vitality of 
Jthe business being done. It is an indicator that the 
trade is a paying one, because the additional shipping regis- 
tered is a result of the profits realised. When one con- 
siders that, out of the 2^ millions sterling thus invested, 
about 13^ millions have been obtained in those four 
eventful years last past, the result is satisfactory and 
encouraging. No doubt the sceptical pessimist will say, 
" Ah ! but a great many of the shareholders do not 
reside at Cardiff, and they provided the money." Well, 
there is some truth in that ; but, nevertheless, a goodly 
sum went into the pockets of the local owners ; and 
when it is considered that a large number of steamers, 
which, managed by residents here, are registered at other 
ports, then it may be assumed that the account is pretty 
nearly adjusted. The ** tables " now follow : — 
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TABLE 5.— Vessels Registered at certain ports 

up to end of 1881. . 



No. 


Port. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 


Liverpool 


2,497 
2,709 

1,258 
444 

513 
865 

421 

373 
164 

200 
244 


1,629,921 
[1,118,579 

827,435 
[219,216 

211,276 

196,089 

191,692 

125,776 

116,235 

109,471 

102,668 


London 


Glasgow 


Greenock 


Newcastle 

Hull 


Sunderland 


North Shields 


West Hartlepool 

Aberdeen 


Cardiff 





N.B. — It is probable, at the end of 1882, that Cardiff 
will rank eighth on above list. 

TABLE 6.— EXPORTS.— 1881. 



Coaly Cinders, and Patent Fuel 



Exported 

Coal. 

1 Cardiff 5,456,241 ... 

2 Newcastle 4,218,709 ... 

(a) N. Shields 541,535 .-. 

(b) S. Shields 474,954 ... 


Foreign. 

Cinders. 

25,773 ... 

248,752 .. 

885 ... 

2,970 ... 


P. Fuel. 
165,833 ... 
211 ... 

« • • M • 
• • • • • • 


Total 
in Tons. 

5,647,847 

4,467,672 

542,420 

477,924 


Total Tyne Ports... 5,235,198 ... 
Shipped Coasting — 


252,607 ... 


211 ... 


5,488,016 



1 Sunderland 2,753,355 . 

2 Newcastle 2,736,003 . 

(a) N. Shields 133,668 . 

(b) S. Shields 210,817 . 

3 Cardiff 933,645 • 

4 Newport 9io,.532 . 



355 ... 


7,090 ... 2,760,800 


.. 6,552 ... 


2,742,555 


160 ... 


133,828 


• • • • • • • 


210,817 


938 ... 


-2,642... 937,225 


187 ... 


910,719 
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Patent Fuel (only) Shipped. 

Total 
Foreign. Coasting. in Tons. 

1 Swansea 204,464 2,048) or^t -jnt 

r'a; Briton Ferry Creek 501 290$ 207,303 

2 Cardifif. 165,833 2,642 168,475 

3 Sunderland 39»259 7»090 4^,349 



Tin Plates Exported. 

1 Liverpool 2,577,139 Boxes. 

2 Bristol 923,793 M 

3 London 379»oo4 »> 

4 Cardiff 211,128 „ 

5 Swansea 193,815 ,, 



Copper, wrought and unwrought. 

Cwts. Values. 

1 Liverpool 320,995 ;^i, 109,451 

2 London 300,588 974»43i 

3 Newcastle 207,427 681,165 

4 Cardifif 5S.409 180,069 

5 Swansea 42,43^> I34»509 



Iron— Pig, Bar, Bolt, and Wire ; uailroad ; 
of all other kinds ; Steel unwrought. 

Index 
No. Port. Tons. No. Value, 

1 Liverpool 971,966 i ;f9»524.3o7 

2 Middlesborough 570,621 4 1,754,912 

3 London 439.515 2 5,002,032 

4 Glasgow 361,128 3 I,9I5»I43 

5 Barrow 209,459 6 1,113,771 

6 Newport 172 495 7 i,o97»653 

7 Cardiff. 1 57 975 9 1,015,318 

8 Leith 142,137 n 430,ii9 

9 Hull 117,788 5 1,603,712 

10 Newcastle 111,838 ....^... 10 522,115 

11 Bristol 83,783 8 1,049,218 

Note. — For Ejcport of Rails only :— Liverpool, i ; Newport, 2 ; 
Middlesborough, 3 ; and Cardiff, 4. 
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IMPORTS.— 1881. 



it 



>» 



It 



Iron Ore. 

1 Newport S32.266 Tons. 

2 Cardiff 447 499 »» 

Timber. 

1 London 1,404,795 Loads. 

2 Liverpool 524.404 

3 Hull 364,831 

4 Cardiff 288,182 

N.B. — As a Grain Importing Port, Cardiff has been making gDod 
progress for some time past. 

TABLE 7.— Total Values of All Goods. 

(1881). 

Cardiff, 22nd Port United Kingdom ^1,858,603. ) 

For Imports, Foreign and Colonial Produce. \ 

Cardiff, 7th Port United Kingdom ;f 4,243,893. J 

For Exports, Produce of United Kingdom, j 

TABLE 8.— Population at Principal Ports. 

(Census 1881.) 




I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
12 

13 




London ,... 
Liverpool . 
Glasgow.... 
Dublin ... 
Belfast .... 
Bristol .... 

Hull 

Newcastle . 
Dundee .... 
Portsmouth 
Sunderland 
Aberdeen . 
Cardiff ... 



Population. 


Increase per 




cent, on 1871. 


3,832,421 


17 


552.425 


12 


487,948 


2 


249,486 


I 


207,671 


19 


206,503 


13 


154,250 


25 


145,228 


13 


140,054 


17 


127,953 


13 


116,202 


II 


105,054 


19 


86,364 


48 



Note. — It is calculated that the population now exceeds 90,000 ; 
and, with Penarth and the City of Llandaff, which are practically 
suburbs, the total is close upon 100,000 persons. 
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TABLE 9.— Area of Wet Docks at the 

Principal Ports. 



Index 
No. 


Port. 

Liverpool 

London 


Water area 
in Acies. 

560 
133 

"7 
III 

102 


Remarks. 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 


Including recent extensions. 

Tilbury Docks, sanctioned 
1882, not included. 

Mostly Sloping Sides. 

Coble Dene Docks, in pro- 
gress, not included. 

Penarth Extension, of $%, 
acres, and Roath Dock, 
sanctioned 1882, 35 acres, 
not included. 


Barrow 


■Newcastle 

Cardiflf 


Hull 







Note. — I'he Penarth Extension is being rapidly proceeded with. 
The Parliamentary limit for construction of New Bute Dock is five 
years. It will probably be made in three years. Cardiff will then 
take third place for dock accommodation. 



TABLE 10. — Distance Tableis, namely- 
New York to London. 
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0^ 










Route. 


Distan 
by Se 


Distan 
by Lar 


Tota 
Distan 


Time by 
Sea. 


Time by 
Land. 


Total 
Time. 




mis. 


mis. 


mis. 


dys 
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dys 


hrs 
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dys 


hrs 
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ViaMilfordand 


























proposed Sev- 


























ern Tunnel... 


2946 


269 


3215 


6 


3 


18 


• • • 


5 


22 


6 


8 


40 


Via Cardiff and 


























proposed Sev- 
























ern Tunnel... 


3020 


15s 


317.S 


6 


7 





• • • 


3 


6 


6 


10 


6 


ViaAvonmouth 


3034 


128 3162 


6 


7 


42 


• • 


2 


33 


6 


10 


15 


Via Liverpool . 3068 

1 


201 


3269 


6 9 

1 


24 


• • • 


4 


I 


6 


13 


25 



12 
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TABLE io.'-( Continued). 



New York to Manchester. 






0^ 


• 








Route. 


Distan 
bySe 


Distao 
by Lai 


Tota 
Distan 


Time by 
Sea. 


Time by 
Land. 


Total 
Time. 




mis. 


mis. 


mis. 


dys 


hrs 


m's 


dys 


hrs 


m's 


dys 


hrs 


m's 


Via Liverpool . 


3068 


32 


3100 


6 


9 


24 


• • • 


• • • 


38 6 


10 


2 


ViaCardiflF ... 


3020 


168 


3188 


6 


7 





• • • 


3 


21 


6 


10 


21 



N.B. — The time is calculated on the basis of a steamer going at 
twenty miles, and an express train at fifty miles per hour. This is 
what has been talked otto be done by the ** Express " Service from 
Milford. 



The Distances are Taken as Follows : — 

New York to Sandy Hook 17 miles. 

Sandy Hook to Fastnet Rock 2760 ,, 

Fastnet Rock to Liverpool 291 ,, 

,, ,, Milford 169 ,, 

„ „ Cardiff 243 „ 

,, ,, Avonmouth 257 „ 

By great circle sailing, of course, the distance would be less ; but 
the relative difference would be the same. 

If the calculation were based on the present rate of travelling, 
namely, seventeen miles for a steamer, and forty miles per train, 
the time would be a little over a day more ; but the relative difference 
in time between the ports would be about the same as given. 

The Severn Tunnel is estimated to be finished in four years. It 
will reduce the distance between London and the. Ports of Cardiff 
and Milford about fifteen miles. The present distance is 170 and 
284 miles respectively. 

At Avonmouth there is at present a difficulty in forwarding pas- 
sengers direct to London, owing to the tunnel for connecting the rort 
and Pier Line to the Great Western Railway not yet being opened 
for passenger traffic. It is hoped that it will be so shortly, when 
certain negotiations are successful. 

The distance continuously by railway to London from that port 
will then be 128 miles, as nearly as I can ascertain. , 
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Position of Cardiff as a Port indicated by 

Ordinal Numbers. 

Register Tonnage in Foreign, Colonial, and Coasting 
Trades, Cargo and Ballast — entered and cleared 1881. 

See Table I 4th. 

Register Tonnage, Foreign, Colonial, and Coasting Trades, 

Cargo only — entered and cleared 1881. See Table 2 4th. 

Register Tonnage, Foreign and Colonial Trades only. 
Cargo and Ballast — entered and cleared 1881. See 

Tables 3rd. 

Register Tonnage, Coasting Trade, Cargo and Ballast — 

entered and cleared 1 80 1. See Table 4 8th. 

Register Tonnage belonging to the Port, up to and includ- 
ing the 31st December, 188 1. See Tables "th. 

Foreign Trade in 1 88 1 — Coal exported. See 7 able 6 ist. 

Coasting Trade in i88i^Ooal shipped. See Table 6 3rd. 

Foreign Trade in 188 1 — Patent Fuel exported 1 881. See 

Tabled 2nd. 

Tin Plates exported. See Table 6 ... 4th. 
Copper „ „ 4th. 

Iron ,, ,, ... 7^h- 

Iron Ore imported. „ ... 2nd. 

Timber ,, ,, ... 4th, 

Total Value of Imports in sterling in 1881. See Table 7 22nd. 

,, Exports „ „ „ 7th. 

Population at the principal ports. See Table 8 13th. 

Water Area of Wet Docks at the principal dock ports. See 

Table g , 5th. 

Minimum Time and Distance between New York and 

London (out of four selected ports) See Table 10 2nd. 

Minimum Time and Distance between New York and 

Manchester (out of two selected ports) See Table 10 2nd. 

For the calculation of distance between New York Harbour and 
the Home Ports I am indebted to my friend. Captain Brooks, Ex* 
aminer of masters and mates in this district. 



It will be clearly seen by above figures that the position 
of Cardiff is now one of first-class importance. In what- 
ever aspect the Port is viewed, such is the case. Whether 
it be for the mere dead-weight tonnage of the imports and 
exports, or for the values of the same, that claim cannot 
be denied. No doubt the values of the goods are much 
lower than might be expected from the enormous quan- 
tities that are shipped or landed ; but there are very few 
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ports where the values range high, and the amounts have 
been increasing at this Port. It is needless to point to 
the stately progression of the Port for forty years and up- 
wards. The fack has been one of trite iteration, and is 
patent to all of her inhabitants. What has been done in 
the past, and the position she has attained in the present, 
are auguries of the future. The building of a new dock 
by the Bute Trustees, the extension of the Penarth Dock 
by the owners of it, and the projected appeal to Parliament 
by the leading coal freighters of the place for another and 
larger dock still, are sure proofs of the confidence which 
such experienced men have of her continued prosperity. 
There are other signs of projected enterprises having the 
same tendency. Not less than three large graving docks 
are about to be completed; shipbuilding on a more exten- 
sive scale is contenaplated, if arrangements have not already 
been made. The railways around have been declaring 
unprecedented dividends — the " Taff Vale " as much as 
eighteen j)er cent — and, in one item at least, has decided 
to lower its tolls. Another mineral line, in connection with 
the Freighters' proposed dock, is on the tapis for bring- 
ing coal down from the rich valleys behind the Port. The 
Great Western Railway is now making a tunnel 4 J^ miles 
long' under the Severn. When finished, ii will put 
the Port in a better condition to compete for trans- 
atlantic passenger traffic, and for the better development 
of general business. In all probability, a large steel works 
will be promoted soon, to supply plates for steam-ship 
building. The thousands of tons of iron brought, from 
Spain and landed at Cardiff will thus be saved an inland 
mileage, and this alone is an argument for such works. 
There are hundreds of acres of land — flat, marshy, cheap 
land — to the east and west of the Port that could be 
utilized for any kind of factory. The landlords would, 
doubtless, be only too glad to let them for such a purpose, 
than that they should go waste or be let as pasturage for 
a nominal sum. The letter in Appendix No i will prove 
this assertion. It is a pity that such a concession was 
not more widely advertised in the leading metropolitan 
and provincial papers. I feel convinced that many 
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capitalists would be only too glad to build if the facts, by 
such an offer, were only brought home to them. Another 
hopeful feature is that the Corporation are taking 
steps to promote the formation of a Harbour Trust 
With such extensive and divided interests this may be 
difficult, but it is possible. With three rivers — the Taff, 
the Ely, and the Rumney — all debouching into the 
Severn within a short'distance of each other, a magnificent 
Floating Harbour could be formed, enclosing the whole 
of the present docks, with plenty of room for future 
extension. Such a scheme, over and above the minor 
details advanced for the establishment of a Trust, 
-could be best carried out by it That such an event may 
some day take place is not altogether improbable. Events 
are marching rapidly ; and the more the Port and Town 
increase, the greater the aggregate of its wealth, influence, 
and power will extend to enable its leading men to achieve 
such a feat It will, therefore, not be an unwise thing 
for capitalists, who may chance to read this pamphlet, to 
give some consideration to the chances held out for their 
. investments at the thriving Port of Cardiff. 
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(Reprint from the South Wales Daily News of November and 
December^ 1878, contributed by W, lumer,) 



•:o:- 
I. 



Progress and Capacity of the Port of Cardiff. 



The Port of Cardiff is fast rising into first-class im- 
portance, not only for its relative extent at home, but 
for the reputation which it enjoys abroad The increase 
in population, and shipping trade especially, has been 
going on at the rate of about ten per cent for years ; or 
at a nearly doubling ratio every decade of years. In the 
next place there are very large accessions being made to 
the coal-pits now supplying her with the famous steam 
coal of South Wales. The out-put from the new " pits " 
will, it is said, exceed two millions of tons per annum. 
It must be obvious, therefore, that a great stimulus to 
her present traffic is impending. In the third place> 
political economists inform us that we are on the eve of a 
general revival of commerce throughout the world ; and> 
doubtless, such a port as Cardiff will, and must^ benefit 
thereby to a very large extent But, in the fourth place, 
many statements have of late been circulated : — {a) As 
to the capacity or incapacity of her docks to bear any 
more strain upon them from increased traffic ; and (b) 
owing to an obstruction, or alleged obstruction, at the 
estuary of the port, which obstruction rejoices in the 
euphonious title of " Cefn-y-wrach," 

It is therefore desirable in the interests of truth, and 
the public generally of Cardiff, that a plain, unvarnished 
statement of facts regarding their port should be laid 
before them, and the world at large. 

To do this fairly and clearly, we will first give a detail 
of the progress of Cardiff as a commercial port 
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Perhaps the earliest allusion, of which we have any ' 
record, indicating the town being used as a port, is the ' 
Charter granted under King Edward III., in the year 
i359> by Hugh Le Despencer, Lord of Glamorgan. 
Therein it is "granted to our beloved burgesses of 
Cardiff, all the liberties underwritten for ever, that is to say, 
that they and their heirs shall be discharged and free 
from toll or murrage, pontage, pannage, terrage, Kay age 
. . ." The latter term signified duty paid for the 
unloading goods at a wharf. Hence there must have 
been a port at Cardiff of some description at that early 
period. In a subsequent charter, granted by Henry VI., 
A.D. 1455, it was recited that — "Burgesses, and other 
men and tenants of Cardiff, Usk, Caerleon, Newport, 
Cowbridge, Neath, and Kenfig, shall for ever be free for 
all their things and goods, to wit, as well as merchandizes 
as their things, from toll, murrage, pontage, stallage, 
pickage, tronage, kayage, terrage, and also from all 
other customs and usages through our whole kingdom of 
England, and our dukedom of Acquitaine, and our 
lordship of Ireland, and elsewhere within our power. 
(The customs of wool, leather, woolfels, and wines due 
to us, only excepted.)" The term " lastage " was derived 
from the amount of duty on goods sold by the " last ;'* 
but it was also used as applying to the ballasting of 
vessels. The term " tronage " indicated the use of the 
beam or scale ; it was more particularly used to indicate 
the " petty custom," or duty for weighing the wool. In 
those early days the customs duties were divided into 
two branches — the inland and maritime. Under the 
latter was -that of" prisage," or "butlerage," which ^ave the 
Crown the right to a certain proportion of all wines im- 
ported. The " great customs " (as they were termed) of 
wools, woolfels, and leather, upon exportation, also came 
under the "maritime" division. The inference, there- 
fore, is from the terms of the Charter that, as a port, 
Cardiff must have been in the habit of doing some trade, 
both in imports and exports. Coming a little further 
down the " roll of time " we find a list of " ports and 
creeks" given by the Lord Chief Justice Hale, in a tract 
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entitled De Portibus Maris, Amongst the other parts of 
the Kingdom, the following list is taken in order : — 

Cardiff cum membris, 
Cardiff, Llanelthy, 

Penarth, Penr)-, 

Newport, Abarthare, 

Chepstow, Swansea. 

Lord Hale explains that "a port is an haven and 
something more. 

" I St — It is a place for arriving and unloading of ships 
or vessels. 

" 2nd. — It hath super-induction of a civil signature 
upon it, somewhat of franchise and privilege, as shall be 
sh own. 

* 3rd. — It hath a ville^ or city, or borough, that is 
^aput partus (head port) for the receipt of mariners and 
merchants, and the securing of their goods and victualling 
their ships." He also explains that "creeks" are the 
■** members" — cam membris — of the head port; and that the 
King could not conveniently have a " Customer and 
Comptroller " in every port or haven. They were placed 
at some eminent port, and the others became dependent 
on the principal port for the administration of the 
Customs laws. Hence we infer that in the time of Hale 
— two centuries ago — the port of Cardiff w^as the most 
-eminent on the north side of the Bristol Channel, from 
Chepstow to Llanelly. 

In the course of another century a change appears to 
•come over the fortunes of the port, and it is then enrolled 
.as a " creek " under Bristol. At the same time a de- 
velopment of a branch of industry and trade was going 
on which was, by-and-bye, to revolutionise the whole of 
Glamorganshire. That " development " was the smelt- 
ing of iron by means of coaL It is a noteworthy fact 
that the Romans had forges in South Wales, but those 
forges were fed by charcoal It was not till 17 13 that 
Mr. Abraham Derby made his now famous discovery of 
applying coal to the processes required to produce iron. 
In 1753 the first furnace worked by steam power was 
•erected at Dowlais. And two years after that event Mr. 
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Anthony Bacon was attracted to the coal and iron of the 
Merth)T: district. He obtained a lease of a district 
covering eight miles long by four miles broad, at the 
moderate rental of ;^2oo per annum. He remained 28 
years, and accumulated immense sums. He then sold 
the tract in leases to Messrs. Crawshay and Hill, of the 
Cyfarthfa and Plymouth Works, situated about 24 miles 
from Cardiff. At that time — 1783— the coal and iron 
of the district, intended for shipment at the port, were 
transported on the backs of mules. As, however, the 
business grew in extent, necessity — which, we are told, is 
the mother of invention — compelled the capitalists of the 
district to contrive more adequate means of export. As a 
result, the Glamorganshire Canal was promoted. An Act 
of Parliament was obtained in 1790 to enable the Com- 
pany to make a " navigable canal " to a place called the 
Bank, near the town of Cardiff, from Merthyr. The 
project was completed in 1794, and it was justly con- 
sidered a great feat of engineering skill, for the elevation 
at the north end is 568 feet higher than the Sea Lock. 
As it passes up the Taff Valley in some parts the " locks " 
are so frequent that it seems to rise in terraces one over 
the other. In 1796 the Act was amended, and further 
powers were given to extend the Canal at the Cardiff end 
to a plaqe called the Lower Layer, so as to be nearer 
the sea. In June, 1798, the addition was completed, and 
vessels were admitted into the Sea Lock to ship or dis- 
charge cargo, as the case might be. About six years ago 
the basin at the sea entrance to the Canal was enlarged 
to admit a larger class of vessels. The length of the 
Canal is about 25 miles. For 41 years the Canal and its 
basin and " float " formed the main harbour accommo- 
dation at Cardiff. For the coasting trade it was a great 
boon, and development in that line took place accord- 
ingly ; but we do not find that the foreign trade, which 
requires larger ships generally than those of 200 tons 
burden, grew into anything like extensive dimensions till 
after the next supplement — the West Bute Dock — was 
formed. The general trading interests of the town, 
doubtless, came in for a share in the increasing traffic 
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and prosperity, for we find that, from about 300 houses^ 
of which the town consisted in 1801, more than i,8oa 
were the number in 1841. This was an increase of six 
fold, or 15 per cent per annum over all. 

The year 181 4 was another epoch in the annals of the 
Port, for it was then that the late Marquis of Bute suc-^ 
ceeded to his estates in Glamorganshire. He was not 
an "absentee landlord," neither was he sporting nor spend-^ 
thrift, like too many of " our noble lords /' but allied to 
that remarkable faculty which, if it is not genius absolutely^ 
must certainly be the main constituent of it— foresight 
— he possessed patience, perseverencfe, and energy. In 
the years 1 830-1 he resolved to have a dock, and applied 
for powers to construct one on the foreshore at Cardiff. 
The capacity of the Canal had become overwrought, and 
further accommodation was urgently required at the port. 
The capitalists of the county — the *'Iron Kings" — were too 
much engrossed in their own particular spheres, arid it 
was well for Cardiff that her noble patron stepped into 
the*gap to fill it up. He saw what was needed — that the 
great mineral wealth of the country required an outlet. 
From 1806 to 18 15 the Dowlais Ironworks increased its 
output from 5,432 tons to 15,000; the Plymouth Works 
from 3,952 tons to 7,800 tons; and Penydarren and 
Cyfarthfa Works in proportion. It was evident, as 
the years rolled on, and those great works were increasing 
continually, that some means must be adopted to meet 
the want of facility for exportation. The West Bute 
Dock was therefore constructed, at a cost of about 
;^4oo,ooo. Notwithstanding the immense resources at 
I he back of the port, it must have required a large share 
of faith in the enterprise on the part of Lord Bute, 
seeing that, when he commenced the scheme, trade wa> 
comparatively insignificant For instance, the quanti- 
ties of coal and iron shipped in the year immediately 
preceding the one in which he made his application was 
as follows : — 

1829 — Coal 4.. ... ... 83,729 tons 

„ — Iron •• ... ... 83,876 „ 
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Compare this with the returns of last year, when more 
than four million tons of coal (in 1881 there were six 
million tons shipped — see table 6 ante.) alone were 
shipped, and an idea can be formed of the amount of 
responsibility incurred by one man. The West Dock 
was finished and opened for trade in 1839, in presence 
of the noble owner, and amid much rejoicing. It is 
interesting to note that the original design of the engi- 
neer — Mr. Green, of Exeter — was to place the entrance 
gate on the foreshore, near where the end of the low- 
water pier is now ; and to construct a ship canal across 
the mud to the West Dock. The expense was too great, 
however, and the basin and " drain " were made instead. 
It is generally allowed now that the scheme was a wise 
one, could it have been carried out. The opening of 
the West Dock was the signal for a large accession of 
trade. For example, in 1838 — the year before the 
opening of the dock — the shipment of coal coastwise 
amounted to 123,614 tons; whereas, in 1840 — the year 
after opening — ^the same trade showed 162,568 tons, as 
having been shipped. Year by year the traffic steadily 
increased — it had remained stationary for some years 
previously — till, in 1850, it reached about half a million 
tons, scoring an average increase of 30,000 tons per 
annum. Similarly the foreign going trade, which in 
1840 displayed only 3,312 tons of coal exported, sprang up 
to 213,697 tons in 1850, or an annual increment of 21,000 
tons- This little fact speaks volumes as to the argu- 
ment for facilities for trade, where other stimulus is ready 
at hand. That stimulus was lying at the back of Cardiff, 
in the shape of coal and iron ; and as soon as the dock 
capacity was enlarged the demand for it enlarged in the 
same proportion. 
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11. 

Progress and Capacity — Continued. 



The next great feature in the fortunes of the Port 
was the opening of the Taff Vale Railway in 1841. For 
two years the West Dock had been fed by the Glamor- 
ganshire Canal, which has a junction lock at the top of 
the dock. The carrying capacity of the Canal having 
been 1 airly exhausted, it was necessary to have another 
trade " feeder " for the dock. Up to 1841 the increase 
was not so very large ; but next year the shipments 
jumped up about 80,000 tons. The railway did not, 
however, pay for a number of years — like many others 
at that eventful period of railway history. Shares of 
;^ioo were freely sold at less than half their "par'* 
value. Now they are worth more than ;£^2oo, and yield 
12 per cent per annum. (The percentage in 1882 was 
18 ; and the price of the ordinary stock was up to 289 
in November of that year). It connects the Aberdare and 
Rhondda Valleys, together with Merthyr, to the port ; 
and several branch lines — such as to Llantrisant, Cow- 
bridge, and Penarth — have been added or bought. Sub- 
sequently the " South Wales Railway," now part of the 
" Great Western " system, was constructed. It connects 
Cardiff with London and intermediate towns on the east 
side, and Swansea, Milford, and others, on the west side. 
The dock and railways thus formed developed the latent 
mineral wealth of Glamorgan, to such an extent, and so 
rapidly, that the Trustees of the Marquis of Bute — for he 
had, unhappily for Cardiff, died in 1848 — were compelled 
to construct a new and larger dock. The enterprise was 
commenced in 1851. The basin and a portion of the 
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dock were opened for trade in 1855, and the remainder 
of the dock was finished in 1859. It is much larger tham 
the West Dock, being broader, but of about the same 
length ; that is, they are within a few yards of a mile each* 
The top of this dock is also connected by a junction with 
the Glamorganshire Canal, but the main trade "feeders"* 
are the Taff Vale and Rhymney Railways. The latter was 
constructed simultaneously with the dock, and connected 
Cardiff with the town of Rhymney and its extensive iron- 
works, about 26 miles off. Since then several important 
developments of it have been made. A tunnel near 
Caerphilly was constructed so as to avoid a detour at 
Walnut Tree Junction, where the Taff Vale line had to 
be used under " running powers," in order to reach 
Cardiff. Those ** powers " had a double " running " 
tendency — of not only running the traffic down, but of 
running down the dividend as well. Branches have been 
made up the Bargoed Valley to reach Dowlais aud Mer- 
thyr, and a connection formed with the London and 
North Western system at Nantybwch, by which rail 
communication can now be obtained with any part of the 
North of England, and with Scotland. The result of 
these developments has been to raise the price of the 
;^ioo share from half that sum to nearly one-and-a-half; 
and from a dividend approaching " zero " to eight per 
cent, per annum on ordinary shares. (In 1882 the per- 
centage W2S 1 2, and the stock has now reached 218.) This 
is a clear proof of the great and general prosperity of the 
district. The construction of the East Bute Dock was a 
clear proof again of the wisdom of giving judiciously and 
opportunely more facilities to develope the trade. In 
1850, the year before the building of it commenced, the 
shipment of coal was 711,392 tons. In 1855, when it was 
partially opened, the sum had mounted up to 1,284,874 
tons, showing a per annum increase of 100,000 tons. 
But in 1 860, the year after it was finally made, the gross 
quantity was 1,992,366 tons, or an increase in the last 
five years of 150,000 tons yearly. In consequence of this 
great increase of the export of coal, a company was formed 
to construct yet another dock in the bank of the Ely 
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river at Penarth, and a junction line to connect it with 
the Taff Vale system at Pentyrcb, about six miles inland. 
The dock was opened for traffic in 1865, and has been 
pretty well patronised ever since. It is now leased to the 
Taff Vale Railway Company for a secured dividend of 

• A}i per cent, and half profits above that sum. The share 
of surplus has never yet been made, and is not expected 
to take place" till the dock is enlarged — a possibility now 
on the tapis, (The " surplus" has been reached, and the 
dock is now being "enlarged") The next step in 

.the progress of the port took place in 1866, when 
the trustees of the Bute estate obtained Parliamen- 
tary powers to make a basin, which would serve 
three, if not four purposes. It would be connected 
with the East Dock, and relieve it when the over- 
cn^wded state of its small basin proved a hindrance 
to vessels proceeding to sea ; secondly, it would act as a 
dock itself — being large enough — by having "tips " for 
coal, and quay accommodation ; thirdly, it would be 
connected with a public graving dock, a thing much 
needed and hitherto unknown here ; and fourthly, it would 

• be a basin or sea entrance for a new and larger dock, 
projected to take place on the east foreshore. The new 
basin was duly constructed and opened for traffic on the 
231 d July, 1874, in the presence of the young Marquis 
and Marchioness of Bute, and a large concourse of people. 
In the same year Parliamentary powers were obtained to 
make still another dock, to be called the Roath Dock, 
and to be connected with the basin above-named. It is 
to consist of 54 acres, will probably be commenced at an 
early day, as the tipping accommodation at the present 
docks is nearly overpowered by the continually increasing 
demand. In the meantime one or two other dock schemes 
have been applied for and failed, in a Parliamentary 
sense. Of such was that of the Bute Trustees in 1874 
for an import timber dock on the banks of the Taff ; and 
that, this year, of the Glamorgan Canal Company to enlarge 
their " float " to 30 acres. Doubtless other schemes will 
be applied for again next session. In the meantime, to 
accommodate the coasting trade, the Bute Trustees are 
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erecting staithes on the east bank of the Taff river, near 
the Hamadryad Hospital Ship; and for the benefit of the 
timber merchants a " timber-pond " of six acres is to be 
formed between the East and West Docks. This is quite 
a boon, and will be so much appreciated that, probably, 
an extension will very soon be required. 

Up to this time the staple trades of the port and of the 
district have been those of iron and coal. Both, for five 
years, have been going through a period of prolonged 
depression. But there are, happily, indications of the 
tide of prosperity again. During this time, and, indeed, 
for some years previously, a tendency for capital to branch 
out into other spheres has been manifested. For instance, 
a large copper works has been erected, and is now flourish- 
ing. About a dozen other lesser and varied speculations 
have arisen, and seem to succeed. The tradesmen's 
premises generally are being recast, pulled down, and 
rebuilt, in the centre of the town. A striking feature in 
the Cardiff trade has been that to France and the Medi- 
terranean in steamers. About ten years ago a project 
was started of the kind, and succeeded. Since then 
numerous vessels have been bought and registered here 
by various parties, insomuch that twenty per cent, increase 
was added to the register last year. In 1872 a projected 
Atlantic line was started to New York, under distinguished 
auspices. It was, however, over-weighted with expense, 
and hence broke down in a couple of years. Recently 
another line has been commenced by one pioneer boat — 
the " Rheola." It has been managed on more economical 
principles, and is likely to be followed by two sister ships. 
So that, taken as a whole, notwithstandmg " flat " trade, 
and some mishaps, the general traffic goes on increasingly, 
at at least ten per cent per annum, and is likely to do, if 
the required extension of the dock system be made in due 
time. 

To show by the light of statistics the exact progress 
made in decades, the following figures have been com- 
piled. 
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The population amounted to in — 

1 80 1 1,018 persons in Municipal boundary. 

1811 2,457 „ „ 

1821 3,521 „ „ 

1831 6,187 „ „ 

1841 10,077 » » 

1851 18,351 „ „ 

1861 32,954 » . „ 

1871 S8|059 persons in the Parliamentary boun- 
dary. 

1878 7 6,000 persons in both (estimated. ) 

(In 1 88 1 the population reached 86,364. — See Table 

8 ante,) 

After 1 86 1 the old Municipal boundary which was 
then coterminous with the Parliamentary, and com- 
prised only the parishes of St Mary and St. John, over- 
flowed, and many houses were built in the suburbs,, 
especially of Roath and Canton. After the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1867, a Boundary Commission was 
formed, and in their report the Parliamentary limits of 
Cardiff were extended from Roath Brook on the east, 
to the Ely river on the west, bounded by the sea to the 
south, and by Pencisely and Maindy on the north. 
In 1875 ^ Public Improvement Act was obtained for the 
borough, and the Municipal limits were made equal to- 
the Parliamentary ones. Hence the figures for 1 871 and 
1878 are on the same area for both years, and show a 
just comparative statement of the population. The in- 
crease, it will be seen, during the century, has been 
continuous and persistent, and overall amounts to 7^ 
per cent per annum. 

The shipping registered at the Port is as follows : — 
In 1840 ... 64 vessels ... 6,057 tons. 



„ 1850 ... 68 „ 

„ i860 ... 93 „ 

„ 1870 ... 138 „ 

„ 1877 ... 187 „ 

(At 31st December, 1881, it reached 102,668 — Set 
Table s ante,) 



6,522 „ 

14,606 „ 

26,029 „ 

58,849 „ 
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The increase of tonnage is about lo per cent per 
annum during the period of 37 years past; but the 
increase in the value of the property is in much greater 
ratio, because almost the whole of the increase has of 
late years taken place in steamers, which are at least 
treble in average value per register ton to that of sailing 
ships. As already stated, a remarkable revolution in 
the trade of the Port was manifested about ten years 
ago, when the steam traffic to the Mediterranean began 
to be up and doing. That and collateral branches of it 
have continued to flourish ever since, and seem as yet 
to be unabated. Turning to the carrying trade, and 
taking the figures from about the time when the Bute 
Dock began its career of development, owing to the 
opening of the Taff Vale Railway, what do we find? 
The answer is as follows : — 

Year. Cargoes Inwards. Cargoes Outwards. 

1841 ... 53,207 tons ... 204,781 tons 
1851 ... 126,113 „ ... 710,669 „ 
1861 ... 254,015 „ ... I,555»T33 yy 

I87I ... 476,281 „ ... 2,207,713 „ 
1877 ... 787,848 „ ... 3,000,075 „ 

(In 1881 the amounts were 915,383 and 4,231,366 tons 
register respectively — See Table 2 ante.) 

If the vessels in ballast were added to the inward ton- 
nage it would simply give two millions of tons more.. 
The per centages per annum of increase are 1841 — 185 1, 
22; 1851 — 1861, 11; 1861 — 1871,4; 1871 — 1877, 7. 
The Port now stands fourth in the United Kingdom, for 
the dead-weight tonnage, in and out'. 

The amount of coal shipped is worthy of notice, as it 
forms the principal staple of the Port. In certain years 
it was as follows : — 

Year. Foreign. Coastwise. 

1840 3,312 tons 162,568 tons. 

1850 213,697 „ ' 497,695 ,» 

i860 1,142,366 „ 850,000 ,, 

1870 2,357,182 „ 854,791 „ 

1877 3,658,003 „ 808,410 „ 

(In 1 88 1 the quantities were 5,456,241 and 933,645 
tons respectively — See Table 6 ante,) 
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Cardiff has now become the largest shipping port for 
coals foreign-wise in the world. Whatever branch of its 
business is examined, a considerable increase is seen. 
Before closing this article it is noteworthy to n:iention one 
or two salient features in regard to the port. There are 
two or three institutions which bear directly on her 
welfare as a seaport. A Chamber of Commerce was 
formed about 14 years ago, and has been a very useful 
body. There are three old man-of-war vessels stationed 
here, and have done good service in their several spheres. 
Their names are — " Thisbe," a mission ship ; " Havan- 
nah," an industrial school and training ship ; and the 
" Hamadryad," used as a seamen's hospital. There are 
three events which, in her history, has been most con- 
ducive to order and good management. Shortly after 
the close of the Crimean War, when a great many rough 
characters were sent adrift on society, Cardiff became 
infested with bullies, prostitutes, and such like parasites. 
A new Borough Act was obtained giving more power to 
deal with them, and prosecutions and convictions had 
the effect of clearing them out of the town to a very large 
extent Many of those men, however, who were left, 
turned their attention to ** crimping," and that evil 
became so widespread as to give Cardiff the reputation 
of being the worst port for '* crimps " in the world. An 
effort was made to deal with them in 1866, and many 
prosecutions and convictions were again obtained, till 
that source of disorder was quashed ; at least, in so far 
as British shipping was concerned. The third and last 
was the reform of the licensing system in 1872. For- 
merly the low beer-houses were as numerous at Cardiff 
as the " leaves of Vallambrosa," so to speak. But after 
Mr. Bruce's (now Lord Aberdare) Act was passed, the 
bench laid firm hold of its great principle of curtailment, 
and reduced the number of licensed houses to a very 
large extent The result of these three measures of local 
police has been to render the port as orderly as any 
other in the kingdom, considering, especially, the large 
traffic which takes place over its quays and streets. 
Taking a calm retrospect of the rise and progress of 
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Cardiff, it cannot be denied that her onward career, 
especially since 1840, has been wonderful and surprising. 
Whether it was owing to the rich mineral treasures behind 
her, and the enterprise o( the capitalists of the hills ; or 
to her noble patron Lord Bute, and the spirit of her 
shipowners and merchants ; or owing to the fact that her 
situation on the shores of the Bristol Channel is one 
most suitable for trade — whether each or all of these 
causes together, have combined to foster her rising 
fortunes, the fact still remains in undeniable characters 
that her progress has been undoubted and astonishing. 
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III. 



Its Dock System. 



An account has already been given of how the Port of 
Cardiff was supplied with its docks. The purpose of this 
article is to show their dimensions, and the capacity of 
their working power. It is a fact becoming more apparent 
every day that the work of the shipping trade is to be done 
almost entirely by means of docks. The bulk of the 
business is now being performed by that means. If we 
take, as an illustration, three ports, where the harbour 
accommodation consists almost exclusively of docks, 
namely, Liverpool, Cardiflf, and Hull, we shall find that 
one-third of the whole dead-weight business of the king- 
dom is undertaken by them. If London, where the docks 
are being extended, and will, more and more, supersede 
the river, be added, then more than half of the trade is 
supplied by those four ports. As regards the amount of 
work done at the docks of these specimen ports, it is 
curious to note that at Liverpool last year it was 29,000 
tons per acre; at Hull, 42,000 tons per acre; and at 
Cardiff, 40,000 tons per acre. The latter port, comparing 
her to Liverpool, appears to be rather overworked, but it 
must be remembered that the Birkenhead docks are not 
used to the extent they might be, and they are about a 
third of the area of the whole. The kind of trade, too, 
is very different, as at Liverpool, much is done in goods, 
and hence the business requires more room and time ; 
whereas the bulk of the trade at Cardiff" is that of coal and 
iron. At the same time it must be allowed that the 
amount of work done at the Cardiff" docks cannot much 
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more be added to.* Hence, the argument for a new dock 
is very strong. But to give a clear insight into the work- 
ing capacity of all the docks at Cardiff, an extract from 
the "Reference" published by the proprietors is herewith 

given : — 

West Bute Dock. 

Entrance to Basin ; 45 feet wide. 

Basin 300 feet long, 200 feet wide. 

Lock 152 >* 36 I, 

Dock 4,000 „ 200 ,, 

Quayage 8,800 feet. 

Depth of water in dock { '-55° ^^t by .9 feet deep. 

'^ K 2,450 ,, 13 ,, 

„ ,, on sill... spring tides, 28 feet 8>^ inches. 

,1 » .. neap ,, 18 ,, 8>^ „ 

The ballast cranes (three) can discharge 100 tons per hour ; the 
other cranes (four) to lift four tons. 

Graving Dock 235 fret long. 

40 feet entrance. 
12 feet deep. 
Water area of Dock and Basin, 20 acres. 

East Bute Dock. 

Sea Lock .m.m.m.^... 220 feet long, 55 feet wide. 

Basin 380 ,, 250 

Inner Lock 200 ,, 49 

Dock j^'°°° - 300 

13,300 „ 500 

Quayage 9,360 „ 

Depth of water in Dock 25 feet. 

,, ,, Sill on Sea Lock, spring tides 31 feet 8^ inches. 

,, ,) „ ,, neap ,, 21 ,, 8^ ,» 

There are 20 staithes for the shipment of coal, with the latest 

hydraulic machinery. 

Ballast Cranes (four) can discharge 200 tons per hour. 

Other Cranes (fourteen) to lift from 2 to 20 tons. 



* Note. — In 1881 the case is different. The docks w^re worked 
as follows : — 

Liverpool about 28,000 Registered Tons per acre. 

Hull „ 35,000 „ ,. 

Cardiff..... „ 70,000 „ „ 

The explanation is this : — Liverpool and Hull have both increased 
their dock works since 1877 : Cardiff has not ; and, moreover, the 
ballast vessels coastwise were not returned in the Blue Book for 
1877, hut have been so since. At Cardiff, a large number of vessels 
come coasting in ballast ; at the other two ports, very few indeed. 
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A Shear Legs, to lift 60 tons. 

Graving Dock 400 feet long. 

48 feet wide at entrance. 
17 feet deep. 
Water area of Dock and Basin, 47 X acres. 
(There is now another Graving Dock . . .420 feet long. 

48 feet width of entrance. 
19 feet deep. 
And which forms a Junction Lock between East and West Bute 
Docks. 

One more Graving Dock is being constructed. Its dimensions 
are 400 feet x 48 feet x 17 feet. 

RovTH (Bute) Basin. 

Entrance Lock 350 feet long, 80 feet wide. 

Basin or Dock 1000 ,, 525 ,, 

Quayage 20CX) ,, 

Depth of water on sill, spring tides, 35 feet S}4 inches. 

., 11 »f neap „ 25 ,, S}4 „ 

8 Staithes for shipment of coal, with the latest improvements in 
hydraulic machinery. 

Graving Dock (public) 600 feet long. 

,, ,. 60 feet wide at entrance. 

Ditto— Depth ol water spring tides,. 23 feet 8^ inches. 

M »» neap ,, 13 ,, S)4 „ 

Water area of Basin, 11^ acres. 
(Note. — The dimensions of the New Roath Dock will be as 
follows : — 

Dock 2,400 feet long, 600 feet wide. 

Lock 600 „ 80 ,, 

Quayage 5i920 feet. 

Water depth on sill of lock O.S.T 35 feet 9 inches. 

>t ., t» neaps 25 ,, 9 ,, 

Acreage : — Dock 33^ acres 

Lock 



l3|'''^^«^'j3Sacres.> 



Entrance Channel to the Bute Docks. 

!(This Dock has been lengthened to 315 feet.) 
Graving Dock (private) 262 feet long. 

45 width at entrance. 

Ditto — Depth, high water spring tides, 19 feet S}4 inches. 

»» M neap „ 9 „ S}^ „ 

(Another Graving Dock, 400 feet long, with 5c feet entrance,, 
and 25 feet 9 inches depth of water on sill, is now being constructed. ) 

Steam Packet Harbour, with bridge and floating pontoon — 

Depth, high water spring tides, 33 feet 3 inches. 

f} n neap „ 23 ,, 3 ,, 

Steam Crane, to lift 4 tons. 



J 
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Low-water Pier, with floating pontoon and hydraulic lift — 
Hydraulic Crane to lift 10 tons. 

Depth at high water ...spring tides, 43 feet S}i inches. 

it low ,, „ ,, 5 „ S}4 If 

}> high „ neap „ 33 „ Sj4 „ 

»» low ,t »,^ It 15 If 

In addition to the Channel Coal Staith, other two similar ones 
are being erected by the Bute Trustees on the bank of the TafF river 
to accommodate the coasting trade. 

Penarth Dock, 

Length of Dock 2,100 feet* 

Width of do 370 feet. 

Water area 17!^ acres. 

Length of Lock 270 feet. 

Width of entrance 60 feet. 

Depth of water at ordinary spring tides 35 feet. 

,, neap tides... 25 feet 

Length of Basin 400 feet 

Width of „ 330 feet 

Water area , 3 acres 

Width of entrance 60 feet. 

Depth of water at ordinary spring tides 35 feet. 

,, neap tides 25 feet. 

10 Coal Drops in Dock — capacity for shipment, 150 tons per hour. 
2 „ * Basin ,, >, 300 ,^ 

Penarth Tidal Harbour. 

Frontage on Cardiff side, belonging to the Company ...12,000 feet. 
„ Penarth side ,, ,, ... 3,000 feet. 

10 Coal Staith es — capacity for shipping 150 tons per hour. 

Depth of water in berths at high water, ordinary spring tides, 30 feet, 

,, ,, }» M neap tides 20 feet. 

Vessels up to 800 tons can take the ground at the berths. 
Three Cranes for discharging ballast, &c. — can work 50 tons per hour. 
(A Patent Slipway and Gridiron have since 1878 been constructed 
at Penarth Dock and Harbour.) 

Glamorgan Canal. 

Length of the Canal 25 miles. 

Number of Locks 40 

Height at Merthyr above Cardiff 568 feet. 

Length of Float 5»5oo ^eet. 

Depth of Float for 403 feet 17 feet. 

The rest shelves, about 6 feet. 

Average width of Float, about 100 feet. 

Breadth at entrance to Float 27 feet. 

Length of Basin 485 feet. 
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Width of Basin (average) about 150 feefc. 

Depth of water in Basin, about 13^^ feet. 

Length of Entrance Lock ^34/5 ieet. 

Width „ '2S}4 feet. 

D epth of water in ditto over sill, ordinary spring tides.. i8|^ feet. 

Water area of Float and Basin, about 12 acres 

Lineal Quayage, about 2 miles. 

Small Graving Dock (double). 

Branch Small Dock to Taff Vale Railway. 

Branch Lock, communicating with the Bute Docks. 

From the foregoing statistics it will be seen thai 
Cardiff is now provided with 1 1 1 acres of floating dock 
room, and that some of the docks are capable of receiving 
the largest vessels in the mercantile navy. She does her 
business almost exclusively by means of docks, and as a 
*'dock port" is the fifth in point of extent in the 
kingdom. To meet the growing requirements of the 
future, the trustees of the Bute Estate are arpied with 
Parliamentary powers to construct another dock of 54 
acres, and the Penarth Dock Company, and the Glamor- 
ganshire Canal Company, have both contemplated going 
to Parliament for authority to extend their systems. The 
low water pier mentioned has been a great boon in one 
respect. I here are often hundreds of vespeh lying in 
Penarth Roads at anchor. It is essential that constant 
communication should be available. Formerly this could 
not be done, but from the low water pier boats can 
proceed at any state of the tide. It was thought a larger 
passenger trade would be done when it was built, but this 
expectation has not yet been realised. It may be so yet, 
iind it only needs that the ports on the other side of the 
Bristol Channel should bestir themselves, and have 
similar conveniences, when constant and rapid access 
could be had by means of fast steamers as on the Clyde, 
the Thames, the Forth, and the Humber. To meet such 
a want a railway and carriage way have been laid to the 
end of the pier ; waiting-rooms and conveniences ; 
floating pontoon, or landing stage, with vertical lift, and a 
lighthouse have been placed there. 

As the exports have exceeded the imports, a number of 
vessels come with ballast. To meet this feature in the 
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business, special provision has been made. For instance, 
there are seven steam cranes at the Bute Docks alone, 
four of which are capable of discharging 50 tons per hour 
The ballast is put into railway wagons and conveyed to a 
distance to be deposited on spare land ; and to 
provide for the safe removal of the empty ships, wooden 
booms, weighing from 5 to 15 tons each, are fixed 
one on each side of the vessels to keep them steady. 
Many of the steamers now, however, bring water-ballast, 
and discharge it in the Roads, so as to be the more ready 
to receive their outward cargo. 

In consequence of the immense export of coal — about 
4j^ million tons in 1877 — a large extent of siding 
accommodation is provided, to meet the necessary 
fluctuations in trade. Loaded wagons are stowed in those 
sidings when the supply exceeds the demand. At the 
Bute Docks alone it amounts to about 16 miles in length, 
and is sometimes wholly occupied. 

(There are now 60 miles of railways and sidings at the 
Bute Docks. The 16 miles mentioned in the text was 
meant for "standing" wagons. Therp is now more 
than double that mileage available for that purpose alone.) 

The coal tips are on the high-level or " balance " 
principle at the Penarth and West Bute Docks. At the 
Roath Basin they are on the low-level system, worked 
by hydraulic power. The East Dock is provided with 
both plans. The number has been shown above. At the 
Roath Basin tips as much as 200 tons of coal per hour 
have been shipped, and it is often the case that a collier^ 
either at the Docks or Penarth, can load 1,000 to 1,500 
tons in one day. The total shipping capacity of the 
Bute Docks is estimated at eight million tons per annum. 
This, of course, would involve a regular supply of trade ; 
and is no sound argument against providing more docks 
until the maximum be reached. The fact is, that a dock 
is like a shop, where the " counter-room " and "assistants" 
are adequate to double the amount of average business, 
because of the fluctuation of it, and the necessity to meet 
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the maximum demand when it arises. At the same time 
the knowledge of the capacity of these docks is an en- 
couragement to shipowners to send their vessel^ to them. 
The original "balance" tips were constructed for 10 
tons — wagon and coal — but wagons have increased in 
size, like most other things, and the* new hydraulic tips are 
made so as to lift 20 tons. A peculiarly brittle coal 
is that of South Wales, and to avoid the excessive 
breakage a crane, called the "anti-breakage crane," has 
been successfully used. But the question, after all, in 
loading with despatch and in breakage, is that of 
" trimming." Until a more excellent plan for that can 
be obtained the whole power of the tip can never be 
reached, and the amount of excessive breakage, or 
" slack," will continue. Two minor features in the shiph 
ping process at the Cardiff Docks are worth notice. The 
first is the Hydraulic Hauling Engine, which is used for 
drawing the wagons on or off the coal tips, in place of 
horse power, and for turning xthem on the turn-tables. 
The second is the Portable Hydraulic Crane, and is used 
either for shipping or discharging. It is placed on a line 
of rail parallel to the dock wall, and can be thus moved 
so as to work at any hatchway, without moving the ship. 
It is also convenient, where it is desirable, to work two 
hatchways at one time. 

As already indicated, there has always been a pre- 
ponderance of export cargo tonnage over that imported ; 
but of late years the increase in imports has been a larger 
percentage than the other. Hence, the difference is lessen- 
ing in extent. For instance, in 186 1, roughly speaking, the 
import tonnage was a sixth only of that exported, having 
cargOi In 1871, it was a fifth, aud last year, a fourth. 
To meet, therefore, the growing requirements of the in- 
ward business, a large amount of warehouse accom- 
modation has been added of late years at the East and 
West Bute Docks. For the coasting trade, too, especially, 
the sheds by the side of the Glamorgan Canal have been 
extended. At the East Dock head three magnificent 
warehouses, marked A, B, and C, are erected by the pro- 
prietors, and another equally extensive by the London 
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and North Western Railway Conapany, whose line runs 
close to the dock. Another warehouse, but less imposing, 
by the west side of the same dock, near the head of it, 
has been built especially to accommodate the traders to 
New York. On the west side of the West Bute Dock a 
series of splendid stone structures have been raised to the 
number of 22 (besides a flour mill and wire rope factory), 
^ and covering nearly a third of the side of the dock; 
1 hey are mostly for the importation and storage of grain 
and " free goods." The nature of the cargoes will be seen 
from the following list, imported in 1877 : — 

Goods Free of Duty. 

Iron Ore 330,906 tons 

Pyrites of Sulphur 11*059 

Burnt Pyrites 6,667 

Precipitate 2,107 

Chrome Ore 338 

Silver Ore 50 

Other unwrought minerals and metals ... ;^i,303 

Manufactures of Iron ;^2,024 

Pitwood 138,097 loads. 

Fir, hewn 34^234 

Fir, sawn 70,243 

Oak, hewn 1,259 

Staves 718 

Lathwood 2,440 

Other hewn wood 761 

Wheat 259,183 cwts. 

Wheaten Flour 91, 433 »» 

Barley 299,164 „ 

' Oats 125,090 

Maize 47.454 

Beans I4»5i4 

Buckwheat 360 

Potatoes 320,277 

Onions 46,^40 bushels. 

Apples 4,597 „ 

Oranges 22,276 ,, 

Other Raw Fruit ;^566 

Rice 227 tons. 

Sugar 530 cwt. 

Butter 484 

Cheese ■. 1,209 

Provisions ;£^7'434 

Hay Z2.346 

Seed Cake » ;f2,209 
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Esparto 26,651 tons. 

Slates 855 „ 

Guano 800 „ 

Rosin •... 4,786 cwt. 

Windsor Glass 3.074 a 

Stones and Gypsum ;£'i,76i 

Other Unmanufactured Goods £^AS^ 

Other Manufactured Goods ;£'i,3i2 

Goods Bonded. 

Wine 4*845 gallons. 

Brandy 280 ,, 

Geneva i»i27 ,, 

Tobacco and Cigars I4i722 lbs. 



There are also "sheds" for the coasting trade to 
Ireland and Scotland, and at the Roath Basin, extensive, 
though temporary, wooden erections have been put up to 
suit the live cattle trade which is springing up here from 
America. In this sketch an attempt has been made to 
show the area, extent, and capacity of the docks at Cardiff. 
Without these docks Cardiff would have been ** nowhere " 
in the race for modern maritime business. But with 
them she has outstripped many other ports. They have 
served well the purpose of developing the mineral riches 
of the county, and will do so still more. But being built of 
solid material and with perpendicular walls, having quay 
areas of immense extent, they are adapted to meet and 
foster any description of trade that may come to them. 

Note. — See Appendix 4 for- full Import and Export list in 1881. 
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IV. 



Approach to the Harbour. 



It need not be repeated, as the fact is so well known^ 
but for the sake of perspicuity, it is as well to say that 
the harbour of Cardiff, for loading and unloading of 
ships, mainly consists of her docks. Excepting the staithes 
in the Rivers Ely and Taff, and one in the Entrance Chan- 
nel leading to the Bute Docks ; also, excepting the pontoons 
at the ^Low-water Pier and the Bristol Packet stations, 
all her vast trade is carried on in floating basins. Hence^ 
in describing the approach to the docks and harbour, 
we must think of Penarth Roads, the Cardiff and Penarth 
flits, the Cefn-y-wrach channel, and the drain or " gut '^ 
which leads right up to the Bute Docks. 

The Port of Cardiff, in a Customs or Governmental 
sense, stretches from the Ruraney river, in the east, to 
the Nash Point on the west, embracing the usual limit of 
three miles seaward. A vessel, therefore, in approaching 
Cardiff from the west, or from the east, will come within 
the limits of her port in crossing the imaginary lines 
bounding the points indicated. The first thing that 
" strikes a stranger," in crossing those lines, and with 
reference to the "capacity" of the port, will be the 
number of vessels laying at anchor in Penarth Roads. 
If he should come there after the wind has blown strongly 
and steadily for some time from the westward, he may 
see as many as 500 sail calmly waiting lor the change of 
wind. Some of them, of course, may be waiting for the 
inward " stem," but not many of them. There are few. 
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if any, places in the world where a grander sight of 
England's maritime greatness can be seen than from 
Penarth Head, when a change of wind to the eastward 
enables the " wind-bound " to proceed to sea. Such an 
event does not happen frequently, comparatively speak- 
ing, but the scene of bustle and smartness to make sail, 
by perhaps 2,000 to 3,000 men, is not easily forgotten. 
All of those vessels are not from Cardiff alone. Some 
may be from Newport, Gloucester, Bristol, and even from 
ports lower down Channel, having been driven up for 
shelter. The fact is that, next to Milford Haven, there 
is no such natural " harbour of refuge ** on the West 
Coast, and, in some cases, where ships cannot take the 
Haven, they run for Penarth. Roads. There they can 
anchor in the " upper " and in the " lower pool," and 
" outer roads,'' and remain in safety, the area of water 
for them covering something like 18 square miles. In 
the case of small craft, of say 200 tons burthen and 
under, desiring greater safety from collision, and a less 
amount of chain to " pay out," " Cardiff and Penarth 
Flats," consisting of soft mud, are available. There they 
can ride at anchor in the flood tide, and when the water 
is low they can rest on the ooze as soft as " on a bed of 
roses." At low-water there are hundreds of acres of this 
soft mud, where vessels can ground in perfect safety. 
Vessels can also bring up under Barry Island safely with 
wind N.W. to S.W. 

The next point of interest in approaching the port is 
the Cefn-y-Wrach Channel. As a good deal of unneces- 
sary controversy has arisen on this subject, it may be 
advisable to say a few extra words about that questio 
vexatUy as well as in describing it. The Cefn-y-wrach, 
as some authorities say, is a Welsh expression, meaning 
the " Back of the Witch." It is a bank or " delta " of 
.boulders formed by the confluence of the rivers Taff and 
Ely meeting the waters of the Bristol Channel It is, 
roughly speaking, a triangle, having a side of 2,000 feet 
It lies opposite to Penarth Head, and is right in the 
fairway to all the docks or berths of the port In 1859, 
.to meet the increasing requirements of the port, when 
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the East Bute Dock was opened, the Bute Trustees 
-caused a channel to be dredged through it The East 
Dock sill is three feet lower than that of the West Dock, 
and is one foot five inches below the highest point of the 
Cefn-y-Wrach delta or shoal. Hence it will be seen 
that vessels leaving the West Dock would be sure to 
clear any point of the "wrach;" but, when the East 
Dock was added, it was necessary to cut a channel for 
the larger draught vessels then loaded. In 1872, owing 
to the channel being partially silted up, and a line of 
large steamers being started to New York, it was again 
dredged, and this year (1878) it has again been cleared 
out from " stem to stern," widened and deepened. On 
passing through this channel, vessels for Penarth Dock 
branch away to the left, and those for Cardiff Docks hold 
right on through the Drain or " Gut " excavated originally 
through the mud when the Bute Docks were made. 
There is also a side channel, cut at an acute angle to the 
-other, past the north side of the Cefn-y-Wrach. Through 
that passage the • steamers for Bristol, and coasting craft 
going up the Bristol Channel, proceed. To be more 
specific, a few measurements will now be given of the 
Harbour and its approaches, which may be both interest- 
ing and useful. Being taken from the Bute Docks 
outwards, those measurements are as follows : — 

From East Dock to end of Low-water Pier about 3,000 feet 

From end of Pier to Cefn-y-wrach ,, 3,000 feet 

'Cefn-y-wrach Channel , 1,500 feet 

Breadth of ** Drain " or ** Gut," at Roath Basin ... „ 700 feet 

Do. do, do. end of Low -water Pier ,, 220 feet 

Do. Cefn-y-wrach channel, narrowest part, be- 
fore dredging in 1878 ,, 140 feet 

Do. do. after dredging in 1878, narrowest 

part ; „ 200 feet 

The whole Channel, from the docks to the sea, con- 
sists of two sections — so to speak — the division being 
-a slight curve between the end of the Low-water Pier 
and the Cefn-y-wrach. A good deal of it is being dredged 
off at the convexity of the curve, which is on the east 
-side. Had it not been for that bend, a straight and 
open cut would have been available from one end to the 
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Other. But, as it is, there is little difficulty, especially 
when the fairway is not overcrowded, in piloting a vessel 
out or in. As Captain Calver, R.N., observed, some time 
ago, when examining the channel, it would take a vessel 
" four points " out of her course when leaving the Bute 
Docks to pass her over the highest point of the Cefn-y- 
Wrach shoal ; and this, too, with a short vessel. With 
a long vessel it would be almost impossible to do so. In 
the case of ships coming out of the Penarth Dock, the 
highest point is so far to the north-east of their course 
that it would only be wilful intention to do what is wrong 
to put them there. 

With regard to the depths of water on the Cefn-y- 
Wrach channel, the following may be taken as correct : — 

Ordinary. 
Springs. Neap?. 

When dredged in 1872 35ft. 8>?in. 2^(1 S}4in. 

Before dredging in 1878 34ft. 2^in. 24ft. 2^in. 

After dredging „ 37ft. Sj^in. 27ft. 8^in. 

Highest point of the shoal 30ft. 3^in. 20ft. 3^in- 

On. a reference to the depth of water on the dock sill — 
already given — a useful comparison can be made. In 
1872, it will be seen that the depth was made to suit 
vessels passing over the East Dock sill. In the present 
year the depth is, or will be, two feet lower than the sill 
of the Roath Basin — the deepest dock existing at present 
at Cardiff or Penarth by eight and a half inches. On dit 
that it is in contemplation to dredge the " top " of the 
Wrach off altogether. This, it must be remembered, 
is out of the track of the shipping by " four points " of 
the compass, and is not essential to safe navigation. 
Besides, that " top " is only a few square feet of soft mud 
and boulders ; and away towards the sea it shelves rapidly 
down to the "vanishing point." At present, provided 
the weather is calm, and the sea smooth, any vessel 
drawing up to 30 feet, or even more sometimes, could 
go over the highest point. In the very lowest neaps ships 
drawing t8 feet can do the same, bearing in mind that 
there is the channel many feet deeper for them along- 
side, and there is no necessity for them going over the 
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point in question at all. The *' lowest neaps " occur at 
the autumnal and vernal equinox, when there may be a 
difference of about two feet, which, vice versa^ has to be 
added to the ordinary springs as well A strong wind 
may also make a little difference in the depth at both 
times. Regarding the remainder of the channel or 
•* drain" up to the Docks, it is periodically dredged to 
keep it under the level of the sill of the Koath Basin. 
It is now being considerably widened, and doubtless, as 
the trade increases, its width can easily be enlarged, 
owing to the softness of the mud bank to the west of it. 
Regarding the branch channel for coasters and Bristol 
traders, it may be useful to note that it has a depth of 9ft. 
below the East Dock sill. 

Turning now to the controversy regarding this Cefn-y- 
Wrach, it may be desirable to review shortly the salient 
points of the case. It will be remembered that the first 
dredging was done in 1859, the second was 13 years later 
(1872), and the third is in this present year (1878), or six 
years further on still. Doubtless the channel was liable 
to silt from the confluence of the two rivers. " 'Tis true, 
'tis pity ; and pity 'tis, 'tis true." It is also true that the 
average size of vessels frequenting the port was and is 
rapidly increasing. But, on the other hand, 13 years 
had elapsed between the first two dredgings ; and, eri:^Oy 
it seemed rather hasty to begin the third time in the 
year 1877, when the agitation commenced. Moreover^ 
there are more great interests than one at stake in the 
matter, and it has always been a moot point to find out 
upon whom the onus lay to discharge this debt to the 
public. Was it the Corporation of Cardiff, the Penarth 
Dock Company, the Glamorganshire Canal Company, 
or the Trustees of the Marquis of Bute? Thus the 
materials for a nice little controversy were available ; and 
it needs, with some people, only a " hair to make a 
tether of." Letters and articles appeared in the pi ess, 
and speeches were made at public meetings. At length, 
in April, 1877, the matter was discussed at the Chamber 
ofComm.erce, and a deputation appointed to wait upcn 
the Mayor. He, in turn, brought it before the Town 
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Council, and the Borough Surveyor was appointed to 
visit the spot and report He, in effect, reported, on the 
2nd August, 1877, that at level of East Docic sill there 
was five feet of water in centre of north end of the Cefn- 
y-wrach Channel ; that the width at the level was 278 
feet ; that the width was maintained about half way 
through the channel, where a small shoal at the Ely side 
was formed, and contracted the channel That this 
shoal was four inches higher than the East Bute Dock sill ; 
that the channel became irregular in width, but deepened 
towards the sea ; and that the highest point of the 
Wrach was i ft. 8 in. higher than the East Dock 
sill. Here he is three inches different from the measure- 
ment given above, but, in essential particulars, he is much 
the same all through the report The shoal which he 
alludes to was not across the channel ; it only lay on the 
margin or Penarth side of the Channel. 

On the 19th September, 1877, the Chamber of Com- 
jnerce again discussed the matter, and appealed to the 
Bute Trustees to assist in removing any obstruction that 
might exist The only measurement taken by them 
appears to be the width of the channel at the level 
of the Koath Basin sill, which, according to the 
Borough Surveyor, would be when there was only one 
foot of water in the channel, seeing that it is four feet 
lower than the East Dock silL The width was given at 
72 feet, but they state that " shoals contract the channel 
so as to make it practically useless. '* It will be remem- 
bered here that the channel was dredged In 1872, before 
the Roath Basin was opened by two years ; and, of 
course, was only deepened to suit vessels going from the 
East Dock. 

The Trustees acknowledged the receipt of the com- 
munications and plans sent therewith — and there the 
matter rested until in the spring of this year two pilots 
were suspended by the Pilotage Board for refusing to take 
two vessels under their charge to sea from the Roath 
Basin and East Dock — they having alleged that there 
was not sufficient water over the Celn-y-Wrach for them 
to risk the vessels going out The first vessel was the 
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Prince Amadeo, on the 24th February, drawing 22 feet 
9 inches. On the sill of the East Dock there were 24 
feet 5 inches, so that, according to the Borough Sur- 
veyors report, there would be ift. yin. over the top of 
the Wrach less than the East Dock sill amount, or the 
same as the vessel drew. But it is alleged that he is 
wrong by 3 inches, and, moreover, there was the channel 
itself to go through, with 3ft. 11 in. more water. On the 
1 2th March the Royal Minstrel, drawing 19ft. 8in., was 
ready to leave the Roath Basin. There were 24ft. Sin. 
on the sill, and 19ft. 3in. on the highest point of the 
Wrach, with, as it is alleged, 3 feet 6 inches of water 
under her in going through the channel ; and this view 
the Borough Surveyor's report (which is an impartial 
testimony) appears very much to confirm. 

The upshot, however, has been that, to settle all 
dispute, the Bute Trustees have now decided upon 
dredging a thoroughly deep and wide channel through 
which any vessel can proceed to and from their dock with 
safety. We are also assured that as soon as that is done 
the approach to the Penarth Docks and Ely Harbour will 
be dealt with in the same way, so that the result cannot 
but be satisfactory to the reputation and best interests of 
the port. Meantime a very large mountain of recrimina- 
tion has been reared upon an insignificant molehill of fact. 
The greatest sufferers have, perhaps, been the two pilots 
who, whether from error of judgment or otherwise, refused 
to comply with the order of the dockmaster. Doubtless, 
too, neighbouring ports will have benefitted by the 
damaging statements made by interested parties; but 
now when matters are adjusted and the truth is more 
clearly discerned, the reputation of the port — as un- 
rivalled in the ease of its approaches as for the extent of 
its docks — will very soon be re-established 
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V. 



Communications Inland 



A port may have a good harbour and docks, but if 
destitute of easy and ready access to inland places of 
commercial note it will simply be a place limited to the 
personal necessities of its own population and that of the 
immediate neighbourhood. A notable instance of that 
kind is Milford Haven, which, up till recent years, had 
not a railway to connect it with the inland populations, 
and now seems too far from them. But Cardiff is emi- 
nently well "placed" in that respect. In the fore-front 
of her railway communications is the trunk line of the 
" Great Western," which at the distance of 170 miles on 
the east connects her with London, and the intermediate 
towns. The journey to the metropolis is five to six 
hours ; * to Birmingham, about five hours ; to Liverpool, 
eight hours ; and to Manchester, eight hours. So that a 
passenger arriving by a " Liner " from New York at 
Cardiff would be enabled to reach Manchester as soon as 
via Liverpool, and Birmingham about five hours sooner. 
On the west, the same line of railway connects Cardiff 
and Milford, the Irish and intermediate stations. The 
mail by this line takes four hours to Mil for I, and the 
Company have steam-boats from thence (New Milford or 
Neyland) which reach Waterford in eight hours. So far 
as the goods traffic is concerned, the greatest facility can 

* 
The Down Express now (1882) from Paddington, 5.45 p.m., 

reaches Cardiff at 10.8 p.m., being only 4 hours 23 minuter. 

As trade increases the l<ailway speed will also, probably, be 

added to. 
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now be afforded by the Company. Formerly the line 
was a " broad gauge," but it was converted into the narrow 
gauge a few years ago. Hence goods placed upon a 
truck can be sent, without transhipment, to almost any 
paU of the kingdom. Connected with this system there 
are extensive and increasing coalfields, such as the Llynvi 
and Ogmore districts. The collieries in those districts 
are comparatively new. Their development is likely 
therefore to be rapid. The natural and nearest port for 
them is Cardiff — excepting the " creek " of Porthcawl, 
which can only compete with the other in the coasting 
trade, and with small craft. The distance to Tondu 
from Cardiff is 23 miles. At Tondu three separate lines of 
rails converge from three valleys where there are extensive 
collieries, such as Maesteg, Carw, Nantymoel, Blackmill, 
and others — all in the Llynvi and Ogmore system. To 
meet the large accession of traffic which is expected from 
this side in future, the Great Western has now got a loop 
line made with the Penarth Dock Railway. As the land 
is private property, it is possible to construct a line to the 
west of Carditf, either to ship coals on the staithes on the 
Taff River, or at a dock, if it be made there, on the site of 
the Glamorgan Canal *' float," or in the bed of the Taff. 
Provision is also made for access by the Roath Dock Act 
to connect the Great Western with that dock when it is 
made. In the meantime ample communication is ob- 
tained to either of the present Bute Docks. 

The next railway in importance for the amount of its 
traffic is the Taff Vale. Notice has already been taken of 
it ; and the amount of its share value. But a few more 
words are required to place the stranger-reader in posses- 
sion of an adequate idea of its importance to the Port of 
Cardiff. It is a Cardiff railway par excellence. The docks 
and it are twins ; and have grown and thriven together. 
It connects, with the exception of Swansea, the two most 
important towns of Glamorganshire — Cardiff and Merthyr. 
The latter, combined with Dowlais, which is practically a 
suburb of it, numbers now upwards of 100,000 souls as its 
resident population. Its ironworks are famous all the 
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world over. That of Dowlais was esteemed for manjr 
years the largest on record. Besides those, there are 
Cyfarthfa, Plymouth, and Penydarren. The " iron-kings '' 
at these places have not counted their profits by hundreds, 
or by thousands, but by millions. They do "not employ 
workmen by tens, but by thousands. Besides the iron« 
works there are numerous collieries in the same neigh- 
bourhood The Taff Vale Railway is the natural carrier 
for the district, and between the two places is 25 miles in 
length. It has one or two important branches, however — 
one to Aberdare, and another up the Rhondda and 
Ferndale Valleys. In those valleys lie most of the famous 
steam coal of South Wales. Aberdare and the upper part 
of the Rhondda are about 25 miles from Cardiff. Some 
of the most celebrated collieries are the Powell Duffryn, 
Nixon's Navigation, Harris's Navigation, Merthyr Vale, 
Glamorgan Company's, and others, the " pits " being 50 
in the Aberdare Valley, and about double that number in 
the Rhondda. Sinkings for others — to the number of 
another score — are now going on, and the estimated 
increase of output is about two millions in tlie next two 
years. The traffic receipts of the Taff Vale , Railway and 
its satellite — the Penarth Branch — amount to from nine 
to ten thousand sterling every week. (About ;^i 2,000 
now — 1882.) At the Merthyr end connections have 
been formed with the Brecon and Merthyr line, so 
that through communication can be had with the 
interior of Wales, and from thence, if desired, to 
any part of England by the Mid-Wales and Central 
Wales lines. Passengers and goods can also be trans- 
ferred to the Great Western line at Quaker's Yard, which 
runs from Pontypool to Swansea, via the lovely vale of 
Neath — so dear to the tourist for its natural beauties. The 
nearest colliery and ironworks to Cardiff is at Pentyrch, a 
distance of about seven miles by the Talf Vale Railway. 

The next line of railway to notice is the Rhymney, and 
— with which it is associated — the London and North 



Western. The " Rhymney," as its name implies, con- 
nects the town of Rhymney with the port of Cardiff. 
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From thence the Loadon and North Western has 
** running powers" over it, and approaches it via the 
branch of that system made at Abergavenny. Passengers 
and goods landed at Cardiff can, by this route, be trans- 
mitted to the North of England and to Scotland with 
ease, facility, and despatch, by means of the London and 
North Western system. Places like Manchester can be 
reached in about nine or ten hours, and the fares are at 
a minimum rate. On the line to Rhymney there are 
extensive collieries, and at that town large ironworks 
exist. The traffic receipts amount to between ;£^2,ooo 
and ;^3,ooo sterling every week on the Rhymney line 
proper. (Sometimes above ;£'3,ooo now — 1882.) The 
distance to Rhymney is about 22 miles, and the nearest 
colliery to Cardiff using that line is in the Caerphilly 
basin, and is only six miles from the Port This 
railway is making rapid strides in a prosperous career, 
indicating that the increase of population, traffic, 
and enterprise, in its route is sound and stable. It has 
recently had several branches made to it in order to 
develope the coal " winnings " of the neighbouring 
valleys. Two of these are important — One giving the 
line access to such a large "pit " as Harris's Navigation 
at Llancaiach, and a through communication to the Aber- 
dare Valley, Neath Valley, and on to Swansea : the other 
at Bargoed Junction leads on to Dowlais, Merthyr, and 
gives through communication to Brecon and the interior 
or Wales. There are seven services of passenger trains 
per day upon the Rhymney from Cardiff, five upon the 
Taft Vale system, and sixteen on the main line of the Great 
Western. In addition, upon the latter, there are 1 2 other 
trains started in the course of the day, to Bristol and 
Penarth. 

Over and above the railway facilities thus afforded to 
Cardiff, there is a line which is now acquired and worked 
by the Great Western, that runs from Pontypool-road, on 
the east, to Swansea, on the west. That line taps the 
Rhymney at Hengoed Junction, 12 miles from Cardiff; 
and tke Taff Vale line at Quaker's Yard, 18 miles from 



so 
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Cardiff. By means of this cross section, passengers can 
proceed to the east or west with facility, taking, if business ' 
is then- object, divergence up the Eastern Valleys, or 
Western Valleys lines in Monmouthshire, or the Vale of 
Neath line and others in Glamorganshire. The ad- 
vantage to Cardiff by the junction at Hengoed, in the way 
of heavy traffic is this — that a short and ready access is 
formed with the extensive ironworks and coal-field of 
Monmouthshire. This was very apparent in the 
flourishing times of 1872-3, when the ironworks of Ebbw 
Vale, Tredegar, Sirhowy, and Nantyglo were in full swing, 
and large quantities of their produce were shipped at 
Cardiff. 



By means of the different lines of railways above 
described, to which may be added the Glamorganshire 
Canal, formerly described, and numerous good roads, the 
whole of the South Wales coal basin, and its kindred 
ironworks, are laid under requisition to supply the port of 
Cardiff with an unlimited supply of those staples, to meet 
the ever-increasing demand of the world. In addition 
thereto an immense population is growing up in the 
county of itself, and it needs no prophet to foretell that, 
where such is the case, the increase of general business 
must inevitably follow. The industry and genius of such 
a population will not confine itself to one or two staple 
trades. Even if the natural inclination to discover new 
arts did not exist in the human breast, the necessity of 
doing so will be forced upon them by the fluctuation of 
trade, and the depression which is sure to arise periodi- 
cally in certain staples. The rapid strides made in the 
numbers of the people dwelling in the county of Gla- 
morgan may be gathered from the following figures : — 



I80I 


71,525 


I8II 


85.067 


I82I 


... 101,737 


I83I 


126,612 


I84I 


... 171,188 



I85I 
I86I 
187 1 
1878 



(estimated.) 



231,849 

317,752 
396,010 

450,000 



(The numbers at census of 1881 were 511,672.) 
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In addition thereto, the neighbouring county of Mon- 
mouth, for which Cardi/T is a natural ' outlet — being 
situated on or near its edge — ^numbers 200,000 souls. 
The industry of these people is not confined entirely to 
coal and iron, for there is a large agricultural produce ; 
there are copper and steel works ; also signs of other 
extended manufactures, especially in the port of Cardiff. 
The native manufacture of " Welsh Flannel " is carried 
on at Caerphilly and other places. It has been suggested 
that the Welsh weavers should extend their looms to the 
manufacture of "Welsh tweeds,'' and there is no doubt 
tl>at this field of industry is likely to expand. The 
climate of Glamorgan is well adapted for the cotton 
manufacture and other textile fabrics. It only requires 
some enterprising capitalists to lead the way, others would 
soon follow. 

With regard to the amount of mmeral wealth which 
lies at the back of Cardiff, it is only necessary to point to 
the quantity raised last year to show the " backing " which 
she has got at her very door. In the whole of the South 
Wales coal-field, or basin, the quantity of coal raised in 
1877 was in the following counties : — 

Glamorgan 268 collieries 11,889,600 tons. 

Brecknock 3 „ 141,885 

Pembroke 10 ,, 76,400 

Carmarthen 44 ,, 526,450 



If 



325 » I2,634»335 o 

(The number in the latest published edition of" Mineral 
Statistics" by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., viz., for 1881 gives 
311 collieries for Glamorgan alone.) 

In addition thereto the collieries of Monmouth raised 
4j35o>78s tons in 1877. 

But however large these figures may appear, they are 
small compared to the immense quantities in the great 
storehouse below the surface. The coalfield of South 
Wales is upwards of 100 miles in length, and the average 
breadth is about 20 miles. The major part of the whole 
field rests in Glamorganshire, of which Cardiff is the 
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easiest and cheapest outlet. The greatest depth is sup- 
posed to be about 700 fathoms at the centre of the field ; 
but there are strata within 50 fathoms of the surface, and 
owing to the deep valleys existing in the country, a good 
deal of coal is " won " by striking levels into the side of 
the hills, and thus large quantities of coal are obtained 
without an excessive outlay. Owing to this fact there 
are many small colliery proprietors in South Wales. In 
consequence of the rapidity with which the quantity of coal 
extracted in all parts of the kingdom is being used, many 
practical men have been expressing themselves as to the 
probable period when the coal-beds will be exhausted. 
But it may be taken for granted that the South Wales 
field, being comparatively virgin, will last for hundreds of 
years. Bakewell, the geologist,writing in 1828, says that 
" we may anticipate a period not very remote when all 
the English mines of coal and ironstone will be exhausted. 
. . . Fortunately, however, we have in South Wales 
an almost exhaustless supply." He estimated that it 
would supply all England for 2,000 years. Sir William 
Armstrong and Professor Jevons give a much shorter 
period, but — so far as the South Wales coalfield is con- 
cerned — Mr. Vivian and Mr. Hull agree with Bakewell. 
Mr. Hull, in his interesting work, **The Coalfields of 
Great Britain," consoles us with the reflection that in 
America there is an ample supply of the "black diamond," 
and that the time may come when vessels will be em- 
ployed biinging it to this country. "In such a traffic," 
he says, "there will be abundant use for vessels as 
capacious and swift as the Great Eastern J^ In such an 
event Cardiff need not fear, for her extensive docks will 
be equally useful in unloading as in shipping such freights. 
Before such a contingency ever can arise, many a genera- 
tion of men will have passed away, and Cardiff*, probably, 
will have become a first-class port in every sense of the 
word. There is a rich ironstone found in Glamorgan, the 
most valuable of which is found in the lower coal measures. 
But the manufacture of iron has increased so much in 
quantity, if not in profit, that numbers of cargoes are 
now imported — principally from Spain — to supply the 
demand of the furnaces. 
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The coal for steam purposes is generally considered tQ 
be unrivalled in the world. By a return, ordered on the 
6th August, 1877, by the House of Commons, it appeatrs 
that experiments were made in the Navy at most of the 
foreign stations, as well as at home, with a view to test 
the qualities of various kinds of coal. For instance, at 
page seven of the Return the following occurs : — " In 
class 2, with the various kinds of coal used, the time and 
speed remaining the same, ii6'4 tons of Australian coal, 
or 126*3 tons of Japanese, or 143*1 tons of Chinese, or 
-172*5 tons of Labuan, will be required to perform the 
work of 100 tons of ordinary Welsh steam coal." These 
experiments occurred at Hong Kong, on board of H.M.S. 
Audacious, in March, 1876. Other experiments also 
indicate the superiority of the steam coal shipped at 
Cardiff. 
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VI. 



Position as a Port. 



Mr. Buckle, in his " History of Civilization," says that 
the modern man does not want natural harbours. 
Formerly, trade followed the course of rivers and the 
estuaries thereof; but now, the engineer makes docks 
and artificial harbours to suit the exigencies of the case. 
This assertion is true so far, but if he means that the 
engineer is quite independent of the position of the port, 
then the dictum is faulty ; for it generally happens that 
trade settles in that particular spot where facility is given 
to a particular [industry, and where it has a ready field 
for development Liverpool, for instance, was not 
originated by the engineer, but her docks were formed 
in consequence of a felt want arising from the enlarge- 
ment of traffic. That trade arose on the one hand, by 
her proximity to Manchester and the cotton manufacture ; 
and on the other hand, to Ireland and America, with 
their carrying trade and general goods traffic. In the 
same way, London, Hamburgh, Hull, and other ports 
have risen to eminence, more on account of their handy 
position than anything else. Bristol has often been 
blamed for not outstripping Liverpool in the race of the 
ports ; but probably the want of proximity to the sea, and 
having no extensive manufactures or other "backing* 
behind her, have had more to do with that retardation 
than anything else. Now, in the present juncture of our 
national commercial development, there is no port so 
well situated as Cardiff. Like Liverpool and Manchester, 
she has got Merthyr, with the ironworks and the coal- 
field of Glamorgan, behind her. As Liverpool has 
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America and other countries to trade with, so Cardiff has 
as easy an access to them. It may, therefore, be affirmed 
tiliat her *' position " is one of the very best in both 
respects. But, in addition thereto, her engineers, in the 
sense that Mr. Buckle means, have not been idle. They 
have given her, as we have already seen, most extensive 
docks, which are capable of great extension when trade 
should require it 

It is very evident that the greatest development of 
international trade will be done with those countries 
lying to the west and south of England. The probability 
is that, in course of years, some port on the west coast will 
rise into similar eminence as Liverpool That port is 
taking and keejnng the lead by adding more than loo 
acres of docks to her present 450 or so. But there is a 
limit to the capability of any port. The dangers of the 
Mersey navigation, so crowded and narrow, are becoming 
a heavy handicap. Barrow is striving hard to make her- 
self conspicuous, not far off; but then the navigation of 
the Irish Sea and St George^s Channel is also said to be 
too crowded. There is no port so well adapted as 
Cardiff to meet the impending increase of trade which is 
sure to arisa It is said there are other ports in the 
Bristol Channel to compete with her ; but really they are 
not worth discussion. The distance to New York is less 
from Cardifif than from Liverpool, the navigation is safer, 
and the certainty of a return cargo is quite as great The 
same argument will apply to the West Indies, South 
America, Australasia, East Indies, Africa, and the Medi- 
terranean, to say nothing of the nearer French ports and 
those of the south and west of England. 

It was stated on authority some time ago that it was 
just within a hair's breadth that Cardiff was not selected 
in preference to Liverpool, for the home port of the 
"American line" of steamers to Philadelphia. Mn 
John E. Thomson, the chairman of the company, visited 
both Ports, and personally gave the preference to Cardiff> 
on account of proximity, safety, and cheapness ; but, 
owing to the opposition of the Liverpool Cotton-brokers, 
the Mersey was forced upon the company. 
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The distance to the United States is about 3,000 
miles from Cardiff (3,020 — See Table 10 ante), and the 
distance has been done in about 1 1 days by the boats of 
the South Wales Atlantic Line. With more powerful 
vessels, of course, it could be accomplished in four or five 
days less. It may seem absurd to advance an opinion that 
the passenger and mail traffic of the Liverpool " liners," 
or those from Southampton to the West Indies and 
Africa, may be superseded by Cardiff steamers. This is 
not the point argued for ; but what we contend is that 
the distance being about equal, the boats being as power- 
ful, the journey as quickly done, it is most likely that 
when the navigation is safer, and when inland communi- 
cation to the Midland Counties can be more easily 
performed, then Cardiff will be preferred, especially for 
the increase or surplus traffic There are good grounds 
for hope that an Atlantic Steam Ship Line is now being 
developed. One boat has made a number of successful 
trips, and two sister steamers are advertised to follow 
soon. As trade revives — and it cannot be long in re- 
turning after such an interval — the demand will be all 
the greater. It is fortunate, therefore, that such a venture 
has been started, so as to **take time by the forelock." 
The distance from Liverpool to New York is 3,068 miles, 
and from Southampton to the same port is 3,028 miles. 
From Southampton to St. Thomas, West Indies, is 3,625 
miles. But Cardiff is nearer to either of those places 
than both of them, and her nearness to such a populous 
inland town as Birmingham would, in a matter of time, 
tell in her favour. 

A large and increasing traffic is done in transitu from 
foreign countries, to foreign countries. In 1877 the 
value of the goods transhipped amounted tO;£'i 2, 182,241. 
The ports where the bulk of the business was done were 
London, Liverpool, Southampton, and Hull. There is 
no reason to allege why, in an increase in this trade, 
Cardiff is not peculiarly well adapted for it There are 
steamers daily leaving her port for all parts of the business 
world, and a reciprocity in carriage in transhipped goods 
would be exceedingly profitable to them. The same 
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remarks may be applied to the emigration business. The" 
proximity to a large industrial, but changing population — 
both in South Wales and the Midland Counties of Eng- 
land — is a guarantee that this feature of business would 
grow steadily, if proper facilities were afforded it to do so. 

There is a probability that the " live animal " trade 
will grow up at Cardiff. Several cargoes have been 
brought from the United States in as good a condition 
as those to any other British port There are two steamers 
engaged in that traffic now, and, when the spring returns, 
more will surely follow, as it seems a thriving business. 

Enough has been said to show that the " position " of 
Cardiff with regard to foreign and colonial countries is 
as good as any of the first-rate ports of the kingdom ; 
and that the fact of the possession "of an inexhaustible 
mineral supply to export, renders her peculiarly adapted 
to rise into the eminence of a great international port. 
The real want is capital. If capitalists, who have thou- 
sands rusting in the bank, and who are sighing for some 
profitable investment, would only turn their eyes hither 
they would not long be disappointed. Capitalists are 
wanted to build cotton mills, sugar refineries, general 
hardware factories, woollen and linen looms, and large 
warehouses for the storing of imported produce. Capital 
is also wanted to develop the steam traffic to Philadelphia, 
South America, West Indies, Australia, and Africa. The 
Mediterranean and French trades are so far forward that 
they can very well look after themselves, and the same 
remark may, perhaps, be made in reference to the East 
Indian trade through the Suez Canal. 

But in forwarding the interests of the foreign, the 
coasting trade should not be forgotten. A good steam 
service has long existed to Cork and the south of Ireland. 
Also, one to the north of Ireland and Glasgow — the 
steamers of which line have lately expanded considerably. 
There is a regular steam service running daily to Bristol, 
and in the summer months another to Weston, (A 
regular steam service for passengers and goods has been 
laid on this year, 1882, to Burnham, to meet the Somerset 
and Dorset Railway system.) But if capitalists would 
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build piers at Portishead, Clevedon, and other convenient 
spots, a great accession would soon be made to the 
excursionist, tourist, and general trade across the 
Channel The " pent-up '' populations on the north side 
would only be too glad to come down to the low-water 
pier at Cardiff to find, as on the Clyde or Thames, 
regular and cheap packets running to all parts on the 
opposite coast There is no great obstacle in the way. 
The time will come when all this will be accomplished ; 
but if " capital " were only to come now^ the prophecy 
would be all the sooner in fulfilment 

With these remarks we conclude our notice of the 
"progress and capacity of the port of Cardiff." The 
" progress " has been, it will readily be seen, undoubted 
and striking, and the "capacity" of the port for 
extensive work in the present, and for great develop- 
ment in the future, is quite as evident when the careful 
reader will give a calm attention to the measurements and 
descriptions adduced. 
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Long Leases for Cardiff 
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^Extract from the Proceedings of the Chamber of 

Commerce at Cardiff.) 



The Secretary then read the following letter^ which had thai 
morning been received from Mr, John Boyle by the President: — 

"63, Chancery Lane, W.C, London, 

" 19th March, 1877, 

" Sir, — A leading article in a recent number of the South 
Wales Daily News^ published on the 21st of last month, 
seems to make some statement, on behalf of the trustees 
of Lord Bute, at once desirable and necessary. It would 
ill befit them to appear careless, as managers of the Bute 
docks, upon matters affecting their property, as well as 
those persons who assist in its development; and 
when a misconception is proved, as in this case from the 
language of the writer, to exist, it is well to correct it, and 
for ever put an end to any question on the subject which 
is involved. I therefore take this opportunity to make 
known through the Chamber of Commerce, by availing 
myself of the publicity which attends its transactions, 
that there exists in the hands of the trustees a power 
which was obtained from Parliament in the Bute Docks 
Act, 1874, to grant leases for periods far exceeding 99 
years on such lands as are situated in the parishes of St 
John and St Mary, Cardiff, and of Roath, provided such 
leases are for public objects, or for purposes connected 
with the docks and works for the lime being of the 
undertakers (meaning the trustees of Lord Bute), or the 
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trade thereat, or the access by railway thereto, and guch 
leases in order to be valid must, except during a minority, 
be made with concurrence of the persons entitled in 
remainder or in reversion immediately expectant, on the 
determination of the trust term. Thus, it will be seen, 
that no other obstacles than those to which I have just 
referred exist to prevent anyone desirous of establishing 
a work or manufactory on the trust property at Cardiff 
for which a long period of years is thought originally 
requisite, and that the trustees have fulfilled the expecta- 
tio.ns held out by them as quoted by the writer above 
referred to. It remains, then, for application to test the 
matter. I need hardly say how glad I shall be to receive 
such an application, and how carefully I shall scan the 
prospective dimensions of an industry which may seek to 
be embraced within the description given. It is not, 
perhaps, right to say that I distrust the sanguine 
expectation of the writer referred to as to the speedy 
result of making known that leases of a duration which 
may embrace 250 years may be obtained. I am glad 
that anyone accustomed to look at the various trade 
questions of the day holds an opinion such as that to 
which I allude ; but I have not been made acquainted 
with those cases to which the writer refers, where persons 
with such intentions have failed to come forward in con- 
sequence of the infirmity of the duration of the leases. 
That was the case up to 1874. But time will soon show 
if those expectations be correct, and I shall heartily 
rejoice to see them fully realised, as I have little doubt 
will also be the feeling of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of all those already engaged in trade in and 
about the Bute Docks, or who may desire to engage in 
some new and important sphere of business. It may be- 
worth while Here to mention, what is hitherto only known 
by a limited number of persons, that a very few years ago 
the Bute Docks were not far from being chosen as the 
port for the introduction of a large proportion of cotton 
sent from America for the supply of our manufactures. 
In the year 1872, the late Mr. John Edgar Thomson, 
then the able and honoured president of the Pensylvania 
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Central Railroad, whose friendship 1 had the good 
fortune to contract during my stay in the United States, 
visited Cardiff. His object, as avowed to Lord Bute and 
myself, was to judge by personal examination of the capa- 
bilities of Bute Docks for the accommodation of the line 
steamers then being built to ply between Great Britain and 
Philadelphia, and the first, I believe, which have been built 
in America for the ocean service with this country out of 
American resources alone. Mr. Thomson, having seen all, 
expressed his perfect satisfaction with every part of the 
arrangements, and left Cardiff stating that he only desired 
further to satisfy himself at Liverpool on the comparative 
charges at that port and Bute Docks. Shortly afterwards 
he wrote to inform me that he had entirely convinced him- 
self that the expenses of the steamers at Bute Docks 
would be just one half of those at Liverpool. Notwith- 
standing this, he was apprehensive that he could not 
surmount the difficulties which had been pointed out as 
likely to attend the importation of cotton at Cardiff by 
reason of its not being already a cotton port, that is, 
without a market for this article, and brokers to dispose 
of it. I, of course, strenuously and for some time 
combatted this view, which I saw had been the growth 
of his visit to Liverpool under the representation of the 
traders there ; and I pointed out that the fact of his 
determination to sail his steamers to the "Bute Docks, 
chiefly freighted with cotton, would very soon create a 
market and bring brokers thither if more were needed, 
and that we were prepared to store cotton to any extent, 
or send it forward by railway at rates that would place it 
in Manchester and the great manufacturing centres as 
cheaply as through Liverpool. But I was unable to 
persuade him to this course, doubtless through a natural 
timidity to take a step which might for a time interfere 
with the progress of the business of the steam line. 
Afterwards, when I wrote to tell him that the steamers of 
the South Wales Atlantic Steamship Company had 
brought over cotton and sent it forward with success and 
expedition, which had surprised the consignees and saved 
them the expensive handling which such cargoes had to 
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undergo at Liverpool, although he rejoiced to hear the 
fact, it was too late to undo the arrangements already 
made for the transport of cotton from Delaware to Liver- 
pool, and Cardiff was condemned to wait for a further 
period for the development which she is so well calculated 
to reach by her natural position, and the great expenditure 
which has been made to perfect that for trade purposes. 
It remains, then, for others to utilize successfully the 
great resources which her docks and railroad communi- 
cations make available to those who are disposed to make 
further ventures for their own and her advancement I 
believe it only requires a firm determination, a sound 
experience, and a moderate capital to commence enter- 
prises by sea and land which will make our port 
independent of the vicissitudes of the trades in coal and 
iron, and will place the fortunes of her population on a 
better and more enduring basis, and raise her in a 
national point of view by increasing the receipts at the 
Custom House, and rendering her immense shipping a 
source of greater wealth and importance both to her 
inhabitants, and in an imperial sense. 

I remain. Sir, &c., 

John Boyle. 

The President of the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce. " 

. The Chairman : It is a very important matter, and 
one which ought to be made public. The power to grant 
leases for 250 years is not generally known. 

Mr. Hood : I think we ought to thank Mr. Boyle for 
his very kind letter. Mr. Boyle is evidently desirous to 
give us all the encouragement he can. 

The secretary was then requested to write to Mr. 
Boyle thanking him for the letter. 
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(Re^int from the Cardiff and Merthyr Guardian of z^th 

March, 1864.) 



The Facilities of CardifT as an Import Town. 



The "Prize Essay" at Cardiff Eisteddfod, 1864, 

By W. Turner. 

Before remarking on the specific object of this Essay^ 
viz.," The Facilities of Cardiff as an Import Town," it may 
not be amiss to enquire why this subject should, at this 
time, be propounded at all? It is a question which 
seems to interest every one here, and whatever the com- 
pany one may meet with, it is always considered a 
relevant one to discourse upon. 

The only solution obvious for such a very general 
subject of discussion is, that the extraordinary rapidity 
with which Cardiff has risen to commercial greatness 
renders it a necessity to have an import trade to sustain 
and assist her rising importance.. " What everybody says 
must be true," is a common axiom ; or, in equally trite 
but more classical words — " Vox Populi Vox Dei." 

In the case of Cardiff, the most partial and prejudi.:ed 
mind cannot but admit that the strides she has made as 
a commercial town have, of late years, been almost 
unparalleled in the history of trade. A few statistics will 
illustrate this more fully than mere assertion. At the 
beginning of the present century, the population only 
amounted to 1,000, or thereabouts. In 1841 that num- 
bei" had increased to 10,000. In 1851 it reached 
18,000, and in 1861 the census returns show 33,000 as 
living within the borough limits. This number is ex- 
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elusive of the parishes of Roath, Penarth, and Llandaff 
(in the immediate neighbourhood), which, if added, 
would raise the number to about 45,000 — the parish of 
Roath and the hamlet of Canton forming suburbs to 
Cardiff, being almost entirely new within the last decade 
of years. The rateable values show as striking an in- 
crease : — In the parish of St. Mary, for instance, the fol- 
lowing figures are remarkable : — 

Years. Gross Rental. Rated at 

1843 ;^l6,502 ;^I2,937 

1853 ;^52,3i6 ;f39»028 

1863 ;^ii8,325 ;f95.429 

(Note /.; 

But the shipping returns will display a more adequate 
estimate of what the town has done, is doing, and what 
is likely to be done by her in the future. According to 
the testimony of the historian of Cardiff, Mr. W. L 
Jenkins, the foreign trade of the port in 1831 con- 
sisted of 8 cargoes inwards and 1 44 outwards ; the 
coasting trade comprising 773 inwards and 1790 vessels 
outwards. This was seven years previous to the opening 
of the first, or West Bute Dock ; the principal facility 
for loading, &c., being afforded by the Glamorgan Canal 
The following tabular statement will show what has been 
done at the poit during the last eight years, being from 
the period when the last, or East Bute Dock, was 
partially opened for traffic : — 



Years. 


Foreign Trade. 


Coasting Trade. ' 1 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


No. 

n3 
165 

235 
149 
182 

202 
276 
448 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 1 Tons. 


1856... 
1857... 
1858... 
1859... 
i860... 
1861 ... 
1862... 
1863 .. 


28624 

40143 
35889 
28899 

38353 
44027 

51931 
81584 


3106 
3082 
2969 

3274 
3528 

3603 
4292 
4622 


688477 
752366 
650344 
7861 18 
911442 

879778 
1047400 
I 135090 


1964 
2240 
2169 
2336 
2396 
2562 

2950 
2929 


I I 3804 
I48112 
145920 
172282 

183963 
207388 

252717 

25791 I 


6018 
6256 
6406 
6888 

7379 
7933 
7971 
7715 


446442 

453009 
487978 
548631 
609064 

675355 
692197 

684009 
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The ships belonging to the port also evince its ad- 
vancement In 1855 there were 77 vessels, with a ton- 
nage of 12,805 tons; whereas the number for 1863 was 
122, with a tonnage of 20,908 tons. Compared to other 
places, Cardiff takes the proud position of fourth in the 
United Kingdom in exports. In 1862 London cleared 
5,262 vessels, or 1,775,752 tons ; Liverpool 4,429, or 
2,652,150 tons; Newcastle 8,240, or 1,516,388 tons; 
and Cardiff follows close in the wake of the others, with 
4,292 vessels, or 1,047,400 tons. 

This immense traffic consists principally of steam coal. 
It is a well known fact, where towns or districts depend 
almost exclusively in the manufacture or production of 
one article, that a severe crisis is apt to ensue. The case 
of Lancashire is conspicuous, depending as she does, 
principally, in the manufacture of the one article of 
cotton. From the same cause Cardiff is endangered. 

Were Ericcson to succeed in his endeavours to com- 
pete with steam in the application of atmospheric air as 
a motive power ; or, were the present experiments, being 
made by scientific men, for the production of steam from 
petroleum, at a cheaper rate than from coal, successful, a 
complete revolution would be effected in the trade of this 
district It is, therefore, necessary for safety that an import 
trade should be encouraged, and general manufactures 
established. 

Not only has Cardiff increased, but the surrounding 
country, of which she is the natural sea-let, has expanded 
in population, &c, with proportionate vigour. Aberdare, 
for instance^ started from 14,000, in 185 1, to 32,000, in 
1 861. Merthyr, a hundred years ago, was a small village 
of shepherds. In 184 1 the population (including Dow- 
lais) was 34,000 ; now it reaches some 80,000. De la 
Beche, the geologist, asserts that Merfhyr has grown 
more rapidly than any town in the States of America. 
The population of the county of Glamorgan in 1801 was 
71,000. In 182 1 it reached 100,000, and now it is 
somewhere about 300,000. Having thus indicated, 
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briefly, the necessities which seem to give rise to the 
question that forms the subject of the essay, I shall 
endeavour to show the actual facilities of the port for an 
import trade. 

To any thinking mind, it is obvious that the hindrances 
which weigh on a port are either natural or artificial 
In putting the subject in this negative light, it will 
be borne in mind that it is only so put for the sake 
of argument ; for when it can be shown that no " hin- 
drances" exist, it becomes a positive assertion of 
the facility of the port, for the purposes and objects 
argued for. To proceed, then, to this division of the 
subject, let me consider first if there exists any real 
natural impediment to Cardiff becoming extensively Used 
for imports. To make this more clear, a brief look at 
the position of the principal importing ports in the 
kingdom may be advantageous. London is situated, 
certainly, on the banks of a large and navigable river, 
but some 30 miles from sea. Liverpool is also packed 
away upon a stream, which, although of considerable size, 
is placed on a part of the coast exceedingly dangerous to 
shipping. Bristol is hid almost from maritime sight. At 
Glasgow the most wonderful exertions and expense have 
been made to render the Clyde navigable. Sixty years 
ago only a couple of feet of water, for 20 miles, covered 
the bed of that river below the present great centre of 
Scottish commerce. Now, through herculean dredging, 
vessels of a large size can discharge or load at the 
Broomielaw quay. At Newcastle, the Commissioners of 
the river Tyne are now doing what the Glasgow people 
have been doing for half a century ; for it is notorious 
that Newcastle, although sending more vessels to sea 
than either London or Liverpool, cannot accommodate 
vessels of a larger tonnage than from 200 to 300 tons, 
owing to the ten miles of river, which intervenes between 
her and the sea, being shallow, rocky, and winding. I 
might mention others, but let these suffice for contrast 
Now, what has Cardiff in the way of natural obstruction 
to any vessel arriving in her port ? Simply, as compared 
with these places — nothing. Almost in all weathers^ 
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and, I might add, in all winds, ships can take the Bristol 
Channel, and anchor in Penarth Roads, as in a harbour 
of refuge. There is no dangerous coast (comparatively 
speaking) to be afraid of ; there is not a long, winding, 
and shallow river to contend with ; but instead of all 
these impediments, she offers a refuge from all storms, 
and a safe and secure harbour and docks. 

This part of the subject is so clear that I need not 
dwell thereon, but proceed to comment on the artificial 
" hindrances," viz., disabilities imposed by Government, 
and obstructions thrown in the way by local mismanage- 
ment. According to BeedelVs Tariff (an authorised 
hand-book of Customs regulations), Cardiff is declared 
to be a port approved for the importation and ware- 
housing of " All goods except tobacco and wine ; but 
tobacco may be removed under bond for ship's stores." 
Since, however, the last edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1862, by the exertions of the Mayor, Mr. 
Bird, assisted by the Hon. Colonel Stuart, M.P. for the 
borough, and an influential deputation of merchants, 
these restrictions have been removed ; at least, to this 
extent, that wine may now be imported ; and tobacco like- 
wise will be so allowed as soon as suitable warehousing 
premises are provided. 

A note is added in the work above quoted, to this 
effect, that : — *' No separate premises exist for the storage 
of tea." To explain this it is necessary to state that 
where tea is imported direct from abroad, and merchants 
require to warehouse it, then- "separate premises" re^ 
quire to be set apart for that purpose. Consequently 
the importation of tea, although no restriction exists by 
law, is practically confined to those ports provided with 
such premises, whence it may be removed under bond 
to any other port such as Cardiff is at present for deposit 
in a general warehouse. It thus appears that Cardiff 
is now quite available, so far as Governmental disabilities 
are concerned, to import any articles saving those of 
tobacco and tea; and these also will be allowed to be impor- 
ted as soon as warehouses are ready for their reception. A 
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part of the new warehouse at the top of the East Dock is 

being prepared for the reception of tobacco ; which will 

• no doubt shortly be approved for that purpose by the 

. Hon. the Commissioners of Customs. As regards the 

article of tea, it may be imported at the present time if 

, duty were paid on delivery from the ship. 

Regarding the local "hindrances," compared with 
other ports Cardiff may congratulate herself that every- 
thing locally tends to make her prosperous. Pilotage 
and towing rates are greatly less than at other ports 
further up the Bristol Channel, towage being abput one- 
fourth, for instance, than that at Bristol The docks, 
for spacious accommodation, having some four miles of 
quay room, are almost unrivalled, and the dock charges 
are less than at many other ports. General lighthouse 
tolls are much less for the American, French, Mediter- 
ranean, African, East Indian, Australian, or Pacific 
trades, than for Liverpool, London, Hull, Newcastle, 
Leith, Glasgow, or Dublin ; being 2d. per ton less than 
at Liverpool, and 6d. per ton less than the Newcastle 
rate for the above trades. Local lights are very heavy 
at some ports, but here they do not exist at all. 

There is but one exceptional charge which may be 
deemed a prejudicial one to the shipping interest — that 
is the charge of 5 s. per vessel of 60 tons and upwards, 
and 2s. 6d. on vessels under 60 tons register, payable to 
the Corporation as " town dues." This yields the town 
a revenue of ;^2,ooo, or thereabouts, per annum ; and 
might, in a thriving town like this, be dispensed with. 
If such a sum were saddled on the rates, the docks, from 
their high rateable value, would bear the " lion's share " 
after all. 

It is not, however, for me to say if such a course were 
legal, or even feasible; but merely, relevantly to the 
subject in hand, to say what is or what is not advan- 
tageous to the shipping interest, which forms the 
principal source of wealth to the town. 
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What, then, remains to be done^ after discovering that 
there are, practically, no hindrances either natural or; 
artificial, to Cardiff becoming a place for the extensive 
importation of foreign produce ? 

Of course, when one speaks of an import trade it is 
not necessary to limit the application of the term to 
dutiable goods only, and take the amount of duty col- 
lected (as has been done by members of the House of 
Commons) as an index of the trade of a port. This 
would be absurd, for in the Parliamentary tariff the list of 
free goods is much more extensive than the dutiable-^ 
one — ^the headings for duties being in number only about 
50, whilst those under the free tariff amount to 700 and 
upwards. 

As dutiable goods importing places, Bristol, Dublin, 
and Greenock stand high — about a million each yearly ; 
although it is well known that the real trade of these 
ports is far less than many others, nominally inferior ; 
Hull and Newcastle, for instance, where immense quan- 
tities of free goods are iniported, as well as those of the 
other class. Bristol and Greenock deal largely in sugars 
— one of the heaviest duty-paying articles in the tariff. 
Dublin, in some respects analogous to London, inasmuch 
as she is a capital city, has become the great mart of 
importation for Ireland of all high duty goods ; whereas 
Belfast deals more extensively in free goods, such as flax, 
codilla of hemp, jute, &c. Liverpool is a splendid 
example of the growth of a port, and affords Cardiff a 
tariffian impartiality she may well follow. Any one who 
visited the Exhibition of 1862, in London, and saw the 
Liverpool trophy, must have been struck with the variety 
of articles therein, representing products from almost all 
countries under the sun, and which formed specimens of 
the trade of that " market " of the world. What forms 
the great secret of Liverpool's power and commercial 
prosperity ? Simply the enterprise of her citizens. Has 
she any natural facilities superior to Cardiff ? Certainly 
not. Her export trade is fed very much, and recipro- 
cally her import trade too, by the great cotton industry 
of Lancashire. 
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But if her capacity for exporting manufactures is great, 
it does not overtop the facility which Cardiff enjoys as a 
loading port, owing to her proximity to the famed coal and 
iron fields of South Wales. Indeed,, in 1863, more 
vessels proceeded oversea from the port of Cardiff 
than from Liverpool by 162 vessels. There is, there- 
fore, neither " let nor hindrance " to this town increasing 
her import trade to a marvellous extent in her 
present position ; whilst, in view of the gigantic dock 
schemes which the Trustees of the estate of the ever-to-be 
-remembered benefactor of Cardiff — the Marquis of Bute 
— have conceived, when completed, will facilitate still 
more, and to an almost unlimited degree, " the facilities 
of the port." 

The great lack, for this purpose, is capital, and for 
other purposes there does not seem to be any lack of it 
either. There are plenty of sites in and around the 
town for manufactures; and, no doubt, proper leases 
would be afforded capitalists if they were to apply for 
them. Why cannot we have sugar refineries as well as 
Bristol, or copper works as at Swansea, or cotton manu- 
factories as in the neighbourhood of Liverpool? (Note 2.) 
No sane man will speculate by laying out ;;^ 100,000, it 
may be, for refinery plant if he is not assured of a long 
lease. It would not, I think, be out of place to suggest 
that the Town Council, or the Trustees of the dock- 
estate, should advertise likely sites for certain manufac- 
tures. 

That there is plenty of absorbent power, even in the 
surrounding country, to warrant an extension of the 
import business, there cannot be a doubt. As it is, the 
goods required for the immense populations on "the 
hills " are all, or principally, brought by railway or by 
coasters from other ports. This is so anomalous at a 
port which can afford to give any vessel a cargo out- 
wards, that it only requires to be mentioned to be 
wondered at. Moreover, Cardiff has so grown as a 
resort of shipping that she might well bid for a place 
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amongst her English rivals in supplying the Midland 
counties with foreign goods. An instance of her capa- 
bility in this respect was afforded lately by the importa- 
tion of a cargo of sugar, brought from France by a 
Belfast merchant, on speculation. It was warehoused on 
arrival, and as it was sold it was delivered on payment of 
duty, sometimes to be consumed at home, and some- 
times to be removed to Bnstol or elsewhere. The idea 
of sending sugar to Bristol is something like " sending 
coal to Newcastle," according to the old saying ; but such 
is the case, and it may be taken as a guarantee that such 
adventures are not at all dangerous, commercially, in 
their nature. 

The idea, I believe, has been mooted to import tea to 
a considerable extent at Cardiff, and remove it by rail, as 
it is considered that it can be imported cheaper here 
than into I^ndon, the great emporium for the import 
and warehousing of that staple. Many vessels in the 
China and East India trades discharge in London and 
shift in ballast to Cardiff to load, as a reference to any 
daily paper will prove. It must, therefore, be obvious 
that to make this town a depot for the extensive im- 
portation of tea, &c., would save considerable sums to 
shipowners, and, proportionately, suit the convenience of 
the public. 

The warehousing system, so far as I can perceive, does 
not appear to be sufficiently understood and appreciated 
by the bulk of the Cardiff merchants. It is not taken 
advantage of to the extent it might be, as much of the 
goods consumed are removed, as already stated, from 
other ports ; and great quantities of them without being 
warehoused here at all. The system was introduced by 
the legislature in 1803, principally to suit the pockets of 
the merchant princes of London, and after 60 years* trial 
still holds the good oj)inion of the wise ones in trade. 
So great an authority as Adam Smith has written strongly 
in its favour as one of the greatest boons ever afforded to 
commerce. 
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Amongst the many schemes launched into existence in 
1863, was the " National Steam Navigation Company,", 
with a capital of ;;^2,ooo,ooo. (Note 3,) Its object is, I 
understand, to supply steamers of a large capacity to carry 
goods similarly to the ocean passenger boats. These 
steamers to be sent, on requisition, to any port likely to, 
afford them, employment No port has greater facilities for, 
their use than that of Cardiff ! and it might be a matter of 
consideration to submit such a proposition to the directors 
of the company. A great difficulty exists here in the free 
interchange of ideas between merchants, as to the best 
course to be adopted by the commercial community in. 
cases of emergency. There is no public body whose 
peculiar province is to discuss such a proposition as above 
mooted, and carry it out by united action amongst its 
members. At other ports, of much less value, Chambers; 
of Commerce are established ; and were such an associa- 
tion constituted, such a difficulty might easily be met 

It is, however, a matter of congratulation that the. 
import as well as export trade is steadily increasing. 
Last year the vessels reported inwards with cargo, 
consisting principally of timber, grain, and flour (dutiable) ; 
potatoes, iron ore, and esparto fibre (free), wore 448. 
This was an increase of 172 over the preceding year. 
But at Liverpool the import and export tonnage are. 
nearly equal 

How different at Cardiff ! In 1^63, 1606 vessels of 
364,133 tons reported inwards in ballast, and 2568 
vessels of 689,373 tons shifted in ballast from other ports 
to load. It will, therefore, be seen that before Cardiff 
can rival Liverpool in a balance of tonnage inwards v. 
outwards, she will only require to increase her imports 
about 1300 per cent A nice task, cartainly ! (Note 4),, 

In conclusion^ it will appear from the foregoing re-^ 
marks and statements that Cardiff is on a par with any; 
port, and superior to most ports, in the United Kingdom, 
for ** facilities " offered in the importation of foreign and 
colonial produce : — ist — she is a port of easy access in 
almost all weathers. 2nd — the charges are moderate, 
perhaps at a minimum compared with other ports. 3rd— ^ 
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the docks are of unquesiionable magnitude, and afford 
good accommodation for the discharge of goods. 4th — 
she presents an 'ability for affording return freights 
scarcely equalled by any port in Great Britain. 

Further, the suggestions that have cropped up in the 
course of my comments may be summarized thus : — 

isL — Advertisements might be issued by the authorities 
offering leases to any manufacturers or wholesale dealers, 
who choose to erect premises for manufactures, or for 
warehouses for tea or other high-duty goods. (Note ^,) 

2nd. — A Chamber of Commerce ought to be instituted* 
having for its members the leading merchants, and for 
its object the discussion and furthering any step likely to 
improve the trade of the port. (Note 6, J 

3rd — More modern improvements, in the shape of 
hydraulic cranes, &c., ought to be applied at the legal 
quays, for the purpose of Riving greater despatch in the 
discharge of vessels. (Note /.) 

These ideas are thrown out in no egotistical spirit ; for 
they are what, I dare say, have occurred to many other 
persons than the writer. No doubt there are other 
schemes lying dormant in men's brains, and which might 
be ventilated if due facility were afforded the practical 
men of the port to do so. 

Let, however, the people of Cardiff congratulate them- 
selves. There is, in all human probability, a bright 
future in store for the port ; and the chances that aie 
likely* to turn up, need only be used discreetly to realize 
a good return to all who may take advantage of them. 



Notes to Essay on Import Trade. 

(Written in 1882.) 

(i) The extended Municipal Boundary includes the parishes of 
St. Mary, St. John, and Roath, together with the hamlets of 
Canton and Grangetown. In 1879, the gross rental was 
;^6o9,669,' and the rate^^ble value £533,542. 
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^2) A Copper Works (the Tharsis Company), was built about ten 
years ago, and is still flourishing. 

(3) A few years after the publication of this '* Essay," an enter- 
prising firm started the Steam trade to the Mediterranean, 
&c. It has been taken up by many others, and has de- 
veloped to a surprising extent at Cardiff. 

<4) The difference between the Import and Export trade in register 
tonnage is now only 460 per cent., so that the former has 
overtaken the latter to the extent of 840 per cent, in 18 years. 

(5) Advertising has never been adopted. It is to be hoped that 

this publication, if extensively circulated, will have the 
desired effect. 

(6) A Chamber of Commerce was formed shoditj after the issue of 

the *' Essay/* «ic la 1S65. 

(7) Hydraulic power is now extensively applied at the Docks. 



PRINCIPAL PORT CHARGES, &c. 

Dock Rates 

D. 

Class I. — On all sailing, steam, or other vessels entering from, 
or departing for, any port in the United Kingdom, Isle 
of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark, under 

100 register tons per register ton 1}^ 

too and under 200 tons ,, ,, 2 

200 tons and upwards, except Steam v&^sels „ „ 3 

Steam Vessels 200 register tons and upwards ,, ,, 2 

Class 2. — On all sailing, steam, or other vessels entering from, 
or departing for, any port in Europe between the North 
Cape and Cape Finisterre per ton 5 

Class 3. — On all sailing, steam, or other vessels entering from, • 
or departing for, any other port in Europe or the 
Meditarranean 7 

Class 4. — On all sailing, steam, or other vessels entering 
from, or departing for, any other foreign port whatsoever 9 

Class 5. — On all sailing, steam, or other vessels which do 
not enter within the gates of any dock, or basin, but 
which either discharge or receive passengers or goods 
upon or from any pier, landing-place, or jetty 3 

If any sailing, steam, or other vessel being of less than 
200 tons measurement shall remain within any dock or basin, 
for a period longer than ten days, or being of 200 tons and 
less than 400 tons measurement than fourteen days ; or being 
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D. 
of 400 tons measurement or upwards for a period longer 
than twenty-one days ; then for the period for which the 
vessel remains beyond those, periods respectively, the further 
rates following (that is to say) : — 

For the first seven days, at the rate of per ton per week i 

For the second seven days „ „ „ i}i 

For every <iay beyond the second week.., ,, ,, 2 

N.B. — Steamers enterii^ the Bute Docks with the object of 
taking in Bunker Coal only are chaiged^d. per ton, provided that 
they load at the rate of not less than 23 tons ,per hour, and do not 
occupy more than one coal staith. 



Loading Charges 

D. 

Trimming Coal (single deck) 2}^ per ton cargo. 

„ „ (double deck) 3>^ „ „ 

Wharfage on Cargo 2 ,, „ 

Tipping and Weighing 2% „ „ 

Wharfage dues on Cargo depend upon terms of charter party 

whether Merchant or Captain has to pay. 



Discharge, Removal, and Deposit of Ballast. 

D. 

Under 100 tons per ton 6 

100 tons and under 200 tons ,, 8 

200 „ „ 400 „ „ 9 

400 »* >» 600 „ „ 10 

600 „ „ 800 „ „ II 

800 „ ,, lOOO ,, ,, 12 

2000 tons and upwards ,, 13 



Additional Rates 



For the use of Barges, if required, 4d. per ton on the quantity 

discharged. 
For discharging Ballast by night, 3d. per ton on the quantity so 

discharged. 
For trimming Ballast to within 15 feet of any hatchway, from 

which the Ballast is to be discharged, 2d. per ton ; or the 

Captain can employ his crew for this purpose. 
Application for barges, night work, stiffening booms, or trimming 

of ballast, to be made at the Ballast Office. 
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Town Due& 

Under 60 register tons 2s. 6d. per vessel. 

Above „ „ „ 5s. od. „ „ 



Table of Towage Rates in the Bute Docks. 

£ S. D. 

Vessfcls under 50 tons 3 9" 

,, 50 tons and under 100 tons <) 5 3 

tf 100 „ „ 200 „ 076* 

** 200 „ „ 300 „ o II 3 

„ 300 „ „ 500 „ o 15 o 

»» 500 „ „ 700 ,» o 18 9 

» 700 „ „ 900 „ I 2 6. 

f> 900 ,, ,, 1000 „ I 10 o 

„ 1000 „ „ iioo „ I 13 9* 

„ IIOO „ „ 1200 „ I 17 6 

„ 1200 „ „ 1300 „ 2 I 3 

}> 1300 i> » 1400 „ 250- 

n 1400 „ „ 1500 „ 289 

„ 1500 „ „ 1600 „ 2 12 6- 

„ 1600 „ „ 1700 ,, 2 16 3 

„ 1700 „ ,, 1800 „ 300- 

„ 1800 „ „ 1900 „ 3 3 9 

M 1900 .» n 2000 „ 376- 

And 3s. 9d. for every additional 100 tons, or portion thereol. 



Towage. 

From either Dock to Penarth Roads per reg. ton 2 

From Penarth Roads to either Dock, ,, », 3 

Coasting Vessels, between Docks and Mud , , , , 2 

M ,, beyond Mud ,, ,, 2}^ 

Shifting Vessesls from Dock to Dock ,, ,, 2 

»f ,» to Canal ,, ,, 2^ 

Dock or Canal to Gridiron ,, „ i 

Vessels under steam ,, ,, i 

Up and Down Channel Rates. 

From Penarth Roads to Avonmouth per r^. ton. 5 

,, „ Portishead Dock ,, ,, 5 

>» >i Bristol „ „ 7 

n ft Sharpness ,, „ lo* 

tf „ Newport „ „ 4 

From Cardiff or Penarth Dock to Newport „ >t S 

From West of the Holms, by arrangement. 
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Pilotage Rates 

The limit of this Pilotage is the Port of Cardiff, and that portion 
of the Bristol Channel which lies eastward of Lundy Island up to and 
including Kingroad and the river Rumney to Rumney Bridge. 

This Pilotage is not compulsory, but may be obtained over all 
or any portion of this district at the discretion of masters of vessels. 

Harbour Pilotage. — Every licensed pilot employed in taking 
a ship or vessel between any dock or harbour in- the port of Cardiff 
and any point in Cardiff Roads or vice versa, shall be paid according 
to the register tonnage of such vessel as follows : — 

For laden and unladen Vessels : 

£ s. 

If under 60 tons o 5 

60 to 106 tons o 7 



100 to 150 
150 to 200 
200 to 250 
250 to 300 
300 to 400 
400 to 500 



>> 
>> 
»> 
If 



o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
I 



10 

12 

15 

17 
I 

5 



d. 
o 
6 
o 
6 
o 
6 
o 
o 



600 tons I 

I 



>i 



500 to 
600 to 800 
800 to 1000 

1000 to I3CX) ,, 2 

1300 to 1500 ,, 3 

1500 to 1700 , 3 

1 700 tons and upwards 4 



s. 

7 
10 

IS 
10 

o 

10 

o 



d. 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Channel Pilotage. — Any ship or vessel sailing to and from 
the Port of Cardiff, upon or in the waters of the Bristol Channel 
between Lundy Island and Kingroad, for which the services of a 
duly licensed pilot may be required and rendered, shall pay 
according to the registered tonnage of such vessel as follows : — 

For laden and unladen vessels : 



If under 150 tons 

150 to 200 

200 to 300 

300 to 400 

400 to 500 

500 to 600 

600 to 800 

800 to 1000 

1000 to 1250 „ 

1250 tons and upwards. 






>• 



ft 



>> 



1st Limit. 


2nd Limit. 


3rd Limit 


£ s. d. 


£ s. 


d. 


j^ s. d. 


15 


I 5 





200 


17 6 


I 10 





276 


100 


I 17 


6 


2 17 6 


I 5 


2 5 





3 5 6 


176 


2 10 





3 10 


I 10 


2 15 





400 


I 15 


3 





476 


200 


3 15 





5 10 


2 10 


4 15 





700 


300 


5 15 





8 10 



First Limit — Between Cardiff Roads and Nash or Kingroad, or 

any point east of Nash or west of Kingroad. 
Second Limit— Between Cardiff Roads and Combe, or any point 

west of Nash and east of Combe. 
Third Limit — Between Cardifif Roads and Lundy Island, or any 

point west of Combe. 
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^ny pilot who may be required to remain on board any ship or 
vessel for the convenience of the captain, master, owner, or agent,. 
After he shall have discharged the duties for which he was engaged, 
shall be paid los. per day for every day he may be employed ; and 
any pilot who may be required to move any ship or vessel from one 
dock or tidal harbour, to another dock or tidal harbour occupying 
only one tide, shall be paid for every ship ;— 

£ s. d. 

Not exceeding lOO register tons 05a 

100 tons and not exceeding 300 register tons o 10 o- 

300 M » n 500 o 12 6 

00 „ „ „ 600 , o 17 6 

tons and upwards 150 



List of Imports Free of Duty. 

Imported at this Port in the Year ended 31ST 

December, 1881. 

From Foreign Countries. 



Articles. Quantities. 

Animals, viz. — 

Oxen number 783 

Bacon and Hams cwt. 39.599 

Beef, salted ,, 8,655 

Books, bound „ 6 

BrasSj manufactures of, not enumerated „ 2 

Butter ,, 649 

Candles „ 5 

Canned Meat ,, 7»040 

Caoutchouc, manufactures of. lbs. 448^ 

Cheese ...cwt. 7,606 

Chemical Products value £^7^ 

China, viz. — 

Earthenware cwt. 3 

Porcelain lbs. 60- 

Clocks ., value £\2 

Coal tons 2O' 

Confectionery cwt. 2 

Copper, viz. — 

Regulus tons 31 

Old, fit only for re-manufacture ,, 39' 

Cordage value £2^ 
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LIS! OF IMPORTS FREE, ^c^Cont'inued. 



Corn, viz.— 

Wheat; , cwt. 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

Beans 

Maize of Indian Com 

Wheat Meal, or Flour ......!.... 

Oatmeal 

Meal, not otherwise enumerated 

Cotton, viz. — 

Raw cwt. 

Yam of lbs. 

Waste of M 

Farinaceous Substances and manufactures not enu- 
merated value 

Fish, viz.^ 

Fresh ....cwt. 

Cured ,, 

Oysters -. bushels 

Fruit, viz. — 

Raw ,, 

Oranges and Lemons ,, 

Unenumerated preserved without sugar value 

Glass, viz.— 

Window cwt. 

Manufactures unenumerated value 

Gunpowder lbs. 

Hemp, viz. — 

Undressed .' cwt. 

Ice tons 

Iron, viz. — 

Ore 

Kg 

Bar, angle, bolt, and rod 

Old broken 

Steel, unwrought » 

Manufactures unenumerated value 

Lard ^ cwt. 

Leather, manufactures unenumerated valne 

Manganese Ore tons 

Manures, viz. — 

Phosphate of Lime and Rocks tons 

Unenumerated " %% 

Meat, unenumerated, preserved otherwise than by 
salting..... cwt. 



»» 



482,164. 
60.682 

7,4431 

27 

3,099 
208,389 

46, 104 

124 

3 

14,00a 
12a 
672 

2d 
12 

37,589 
1,193 

£\S i6s. 
1,148 

75 

37 
25a 

449,824 
185 

58 
22 

. 35 
;f4,i69 

2,709 

34 
III 

5& 
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LIST OF IMPORTS FREE, ^^c.-^Continued, 

Metal, viz.— 

Unenumerated wrought tons 5 

Old, fit only for re-manufacture ^ 3 

Musical Instruments .; value- £i<) 

Nuts, enumerated not fruit „ • £i^S 

Oils, viz. — 

Animal cwt. 63 

Olive gallons I1I56 

Unenumerated value £^6 

Ore, unenumerated tons 4 

Oilseed Cake «, 2,483 

Onions ^....bushels • 29,990 

Painters' Colours, unenumerated ...value ^427 

Paper, viz. — 

Writing value £^ 

Unenumerated ,, £^ 

Pickles and Vegetables in salt and vinegar £2% 

Personal Effects ^ £^$ los. 

Plumbago cwt. 3 

Pork, salted „ 5»i03 

Potatoes „ 397»549 

Pyrites of sulphur ore tons 16,206 

Precipitate, being Pyrites partly manufactured „ 2, 949 

Rags, viz.... 

Esparto , 23.70S 

Wood Pulp „ 1,270 

Rice cwt. 42 

Rosin „ 8474 

Skins, viz. goats', undressed No. 2,482 

Spices, unenumerated lbs. 56 

Stationery, other than paper value £i los. 

Stone, other than works of art tons 4i543 

Suecades cwt. 11 

Sugar, glucose ,, I|234 

Tallow „ 1,480 

Tar barrels 3,oo6 

Tin, manufactures unenumerated value ;^i 

Toys „ £2 

Varnish, not containing spirit ,, ;^2I 

Vegetables, unenumerated, not preserved ,, £2y7 

Vinegar gallons 125 

Wood and Timber, viz. — 

Lathwood loads 682 

Hewn Fir , 25,488 

,f Oak „ 1,903 

,, Unenumerated „ 406 

Sawn Fir „ 83,315 

„ Unenumerated ,, 190 
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LIST OF IMPORTS FREE, ^c.^Coniinued. 

Wood and Timber— Continued. 

Pf""gs • ,, i8 

staves ^ ^ 

Pitwood and Mining Timbers " 17^ oil 

Zinc, viz. — ' ' '* ^^^ 

?'^, tons 28 

Crude ^^ ^g 

Goods manufactured, unenumerated ...value ;fl.l37 

Unmanufactured unenumerated ,, ^243 



• • • I 



List of Imports liable to Duty at this Port 
in the year ended 31st December, 1881. 

Articles. Quantities. 

Beer gallons 683 

Chocolate lbs. 12 

Chicory *'.\/ 10 

Coffee cwt. 23 

Currants, Raisins, Ac ^^ eq 

Spirits, viz.— 

Brandy gallons 766 

ge^e^a , 42 

Kum J ^y 

British Plain Spirits |, 20 

,, Compound ,, ;* 

Unenumerated ^^ 20 

Perfumed Spirits ,, c 

Lime Juice ^^ 27 

Tea lbs. 435 

Tobacco „ 12,568 

Wine gallons 16,518 

Plate — silver oz. 76 



Exports to Foreign Countries from Cardiff. 

Year 1881. 



Articles. Quantities. 

Alkali cwts. 5 

Apparel value ;f604 

Arms and Amunitions. — 

Fire-arms (small) No. 2,176 

Gunpowder lbs. 122,592 

Of all other sorts value £^^ 



* 
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EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNT RJES-^Continued, 

Bags and Sacks, empty for packing merchandise., doz. 22,884 

Beer and Ale barrels 123 

Books, printed cwts. 7 

Butter „ 9 

Candles of all sorts lbs. 26,338 

Caoutchouc, manufactures of value £^i i 

Chemical Products or Preparations ,, ;^i 5,890 

Coals, Cinders, and Patent Fuel tons 5,647,847 

Cotton Yarn lbs. 96,000 

Cotton Manufactures. — 

Piece Goods yards 10,078,700 

All other sorts value £1 787 

Earthen and China Ware of all sorts value ;f 4, 539 

Glass, of all kinds ,, ^721 

Haberdashery and Millinery ,, ;f320 

Hardwares and Cutlery, unenumerated ,, ;£'2,078 

Hats, of all sorts dozens 116 

Leather — 

Unwrought cwts. i 

Wrought value £^ 

Linen and Jute Yarn— 

Linen Yarn lbs. 100 

Linen and Jute Manufactures — 

Linen Piece Goods ^ yards 12,400 

„ Thread and unenumerated value ^ 18 

Jute Manufactures yards 1,200 

Machinery and Mill Work value ;^32,534 

Metals— 

Iron — Pig, Bar, Bolt, and Wire tons 44, 592 

„ Railroad , 95»079 

„ Of all other kinds ,, 12,130 

„ Steel, unwrought ^ „ 6,174 

Copper, unwrought cwts. 32,001 

, , part wrought, and wrought „ 22,408 

Lead and Lead Ore tons 48 

Tin, unwrought cwts. 256 

Oil, Seed gallons 2,097 

Painters* Colours value ^944 

Papers (except Hangings) cwts. 123 

Salt tons 61 

Silk, Manufactures and Mixed value £6^ 

Spirits, British and Irish gallons 270 

Sugar, refined cwts. 634 

Telegraphic Wires and Apparatus value £2^ 

Woolen Manufactures — 

Cloths of all kinds yards 1,000 

Worsted and mixed stuffs ,, 400 

Flannels, Carpets, &c „ 2,900 

All other sorts , value ^^876 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c., CONNECTED 
WITH THE SHIPPING TRADE. 



THE BOARD OF TRADE OFFICES, . 

(To WHICH ARE ATTACHED THE PoST AND TELEGRAPH 

Offices, vide Frontispiece). 



This fine Doric-looking building was opened for 
business on the ist September, 1881. It is near to the 
Pier Head and West Bute Dock Basin. The ship- 
owners, shipbrokers, coal offices, &c., are all in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. It is planned on the most 
modern design to afford convenience and despatch of 
business. It is divided into three departments — Mer- 
cantile Marine, on ground-floor ; with the Surveyors of 
Ships and Examiners of Masters, Mates, and Engineers 
on first floor. The front entrance is for cash and general 
business ; the side entrance is for crews to be engaged or 
discharged. There are waiting-rooms at the rear for 
officers of ships and for seamen. There is also a large 
yard for them to walk about in. None but those ex- 
pressly doing ship's business are admitted. 

An ample out-door staff attend every tide to assist in 
getting crews off, and prevent detention of ships. They 
also forward arriving crews at once to their homes, 
if the master of the ship be agreeable to that course 
being taken. 

All clerical work is done by the indoor staff, without 
fees being charged 
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The Office is also the central one for the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Mercantile Marine for the Newport, Cardiff, 
and Penarth District; and for the Principal officer of 
the Board of Trade in the Survey and Emigration De- 
partments for the District, extending from Bristol round 
to and including the whole of the South Wales coast. 



THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 

This building is situated at west end of Custom House 
Street, south side in that street, and front facing the 
Glamorganshire Canal It was built in the year 1845, and 
was extended in 1866 for Board of Trade purposes. It 
is distant about a mile from the Pier Head, and 200 
yards from head of West Bute Dock. A tramway runs 
from the Pier Head past the east end of Custom House 
Street The cars run every 5 minutes, and do the 
distance in 10 minutes. There are also " busses " and 
numerous cabs available besides. 



SAILORS' HOME 



This Institution is situated in Stuart Street, which 
adjoins the Pier Head. The foundation-stone was laid 
by the Marquis of Bute in the year 1855, when he was 
only seven years of age. It is of the Tudor style of 
architecture. The regulations are the usual ones. The 
charges are: — Seamen, 16s. weekly; apprentices 14s. 
ditto. This includes board and washing. It has 109 
beds and dormitories. The seamen are generally of the 
decenter class. It is usually well filled, and the seamen 
get ready turns owing to the great demand at Cardiff. 
Many return to the " Home," pay as they go, and take 
no advance ; others have their bills paid by means of 
small advances on their wages, when they sign articles to 
go to sea again. 
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HAVANNAH— Training Ship. 

The vessel is situated high and dry on the south side 
of the Penarth Road on the east bank of the river Taff, 
about a mile from the Pier Head. 

It is fitted up for about 80 boys. There are 7 1 there 
now (October, i88i2). About a third generally go to sea. 
An outfit of j£s value is given to them. The institution is 
registered as an Industrial School; is an old 42-gun frigate 
with masts, lent in i860 by the Admiralty ; is supported 
by voluntary contributions and the Government grant : is 
not a reformatory, hence none of the inmates are 
convicted boys.. They are taught reefing, splicing, and 
all the rudiments of a seaman's calling. 



HAMADRYAD— Hospital Ship. 

This ship is an old 21 -gun frigate. It was supplied by 
the Admiralty and opened on the ist November, 1866. 
A committee of. benevolent gentlemen was formed to 
promote its establishment and conduct its arrangements. 
At the time of its establishment there was much disease 
spreading amongst the seamen, and the port was growing 
fast There can be no doubt that a large amount of 
good has been effected by its institution, and a great 
deal of infection prevented by its judicious treatment of 
the seafaring classes. It is supported by voluntary 
contributions collected at the Dock Offices, arranged on 
a scale of 2s. for every 100 ton? register. As a rule, 
nearly all the foreign shipping contribute, but a large 
portion of the British vessels do not. I'his is rather 
singular, to say the least of it, but it is the fact 

The number of beds on board is about 60, and more 
could be placed. They are generally occupied to the 
extent of between 40 and 50. Over 500 in-door patients 
and 4,000 out-door patients were treated during 1881. 
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THISBE— Mission Ship. 

The Ship is an old 36-gun frigate, situated at east 
side of entrance to West Bute Dock. It was brought to 
Cardiff in 1864; is supported by the Society for Missions 
to Seamen ; and has a permanent chaplain. The average 
attendances at Sunday services are about 200 morning 
and 300 evening. At the lectures given, on Tuesday 
and Friday evenings, about 60 attend 

It is also used as a reading-room. The Skipping 
Gazette^ and other daily papers, are supplied ; also the 
Illustrated London News^ and other weeklies. Average 
attendance, about 200 daily. 

At Penarth there is a branch Mission House, and a 
small yacht is used to visit ships in the Roads. 
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Public Graving Dock Rent Rates. 

£ s. d. 

Vessels of 50 tons gross register, for two tides (one in 

and one out) I 16 o 

Do. twelve tides, (rising by 6s. per tide) 4 16 o 

For two tides the rates increase 6s. for every 50 tons 
above the first 50 ; and for more than two tides, a 
further increase per tide of is. for every 50 tons, i,e, 
7s. for the 2nd 50 8s. for the 3rd 50, and so on. — 
Hence vessels 0/ 3 000 tons, for two tides (including 
going in and coming out) 19 10 o 

12 tides do. do 52 o o 

Other charges, at all the Docks. &c., for all sizes of ships, can be 
had on application to the respective owners. 

The charges are rather less than at many other ports. 
(Two tides considered equivalent to a day of 24 hours.) 



Tlie "Freighters' Dock" and other proposed 

facilities for the Port 

Parliamentary Notices have been advertised for 
several important schemes — all pointing to the rapid 
development of the South Wales District, but more 
especially to that of the Port of Cardiff. 

The one which, perhaps, has created the greates^^ 
amount of interest is the proposed " Freighters' Dock ' 
at Barry Island, Barry is situated about five miles from 
Penarth Head ; about the same distance from Cogan 
Pill ; and two miles further from the Great Western 
Station at Cardiff. It is about the centre of the " Cus- 
toms Port " of Cardiff, being ten miles from the Rumney 
river, eastward, and fourteen miles from Na^h Point on 
the west. The dock is advertised to be made between 
the island and the mainland, with an entrance, protected 
by breakwaters, at the south-east corner of the island. 
It will probably measure about 50 acres, and is to have 
sloping sides, with staithes and tips projecting intb it, as 
at Penarth and the Tyne Docks. There are powers 
taken to make graving docks, slipways, gridirons, ware- 
houses, ballast cranes, roads, &»Cy to develop the pro- 
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petty and make it convenient. A railway is to run 
direct into the Rhondda Valley, and connections are to 
be made with the Great Western at Peterstone, the Taff 
Vale at Treforest, the Rhymney at Walnut Tree Bridge, 
and the Penarth Extension at Cogan Pill. 

Another scheme is that of the Marquis of Bute, who 
applies for powers to make depots and extensive sidings 
for coal wagons near Cardiff and Penarth Junction. 
This is an important plan, having for its object the 
avoidance of a glut of wagons near the docks, whereby 
it is frequently the case that the traffic most wanted 
cannot get forward to its destination. 

The Great Western, Taff" Vale, and Midland Railways 
have separate schemes for the traffic development and 
facility of the neighbourhood. 

A new line is also promoted to run from the Bute 
Docks, Cardiff, to Risca, in the Monmouthshire Western 
Valleys. This plan will tap the Monmouthshire Valleys, 
and intercept the flow of traffic to Newport. 

One important plan has been abandoned at the last 
moment, with the intention, it is said, of being revived 
again. It was a railway scheme to make a line between 
Dauntsey and Patchway. Once the Severn Tunnel is 
opened it is hoped that such a line would be a great 
success. It would have the effect of reducing the dis- 
tance from Cardiff to London from 170 miles, present 
route, and 155, alter the tunnel is opened, to 142 miles, 
or less than three hours' run by a fast express. 




ADVERTlSEMENtS. 



F. S. LOCK, 

t • t 

Westgate Street, 

CARDIFF; 

Steam Joinery Works and Sawmills at Penarth 

Road 



Shops and all kinds of Offices Fitted in the 

Newest Style. 



Jl krge §totk td timber atoi^gB on hmtb. 



Sas/ies and Frames^ Panelled DoorSy 6^^, at very law prices. 



OBEEITHOnSES EBEOTED on MODEM FBHTOIFLES. 



WINDOW BLINDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



fainting, ^apet-hanging, (SlajgrittQ, anb ^Ittmbing in all 

ito brandte0. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

CAEDIFF 



THE 



ROYAL HOTEL, 

Saint Mary Street 



The first HOTEL in CARDIFF. 

The largest General Coffee Room & Commercial 

Room in the Principality. 

IT ALSO CONTAINS 

PRIVATE SITTING ROOMS READING ROOM. 

ARBITRATION ROOM. SMOKING ROOM. 

WRITING ROOM. BILLIARD ROOM. 



This Magnificent Building is centrally situated in the Principal 
Street, and within Five minutes walk to the Great Western Railway, 
the TafFVale Railway, and the Rhymney Railway. 

Tram Cars pass the door every ten minutes to the Docks and 
main thoroughfares, whereby passengers can reach all parts of the town. 

It is situated close to the Law Courts, Banks, Post Office, and 
Theatre. 

The Hotel Omnibus meets each Train. 



NIGHT PORTER IN ATTENDANCE. 



EDWAIID WILUAHS, Proprietor. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



No. 1 GRAYING DOCK, 

Length — 324 feet. Width — 70 feet 

Entrance Gates — 45 feet. 

Depth of Water at ordinary Spring Tides... 20 feet 



No. 2 frraving Dock being oonstructecL 



the mount8tuart shipbulding, 
Graving Docks, 



AND 



WOOD AND IRON 

SHIP BUILDERS, 

€oppcr«tnitk«, icL 

CARDIFF. 



ADVERtlSEMENTS. 



T. J. WILLIAMS, 

dtkromnttttcr it ^mttical ittBtrumcnt JKafeer, 

And Adjuster of Compasses in Iron Vessels, 

2, Bute Docks, Cardiff, 

And at 2, Dock Chambers^ Penarth^ 

Has always on hand a Lai^e Assortment of the following Articles for 
Ship Builders, Ship Owners, and Captains : — 



BINNACLES 

On Brass or Teak Stands. 
Brass Dolphin Pattern - Twisted, 
n f> Straight. 

Pillar „ Fluted. 

II „ ,1 Standard. 

In various sizeSi and for Yachts. 






§kipB* %imt JieteB, 

LOG AND TIME GLASSES, 
In Brass or Wood Frames. 



BAROMETERS, 

Mercurial and Aneroid Metallic. 

THERMOMETERS, 

iand tor Engineers, in I 
ain, or Boxwood Frames. 



Deep Sea. and tor Engineers, in Ivory, 
Porcels * 



COMPASSES 

Of Every Description with Latest 
Improvements. 



SPIRIT, TRANSPARENT, 

AZIMUTH, 

ELASTIC SUSPENDED. 

PALINURUS, BOX & POLE. 

All of Superior Finish and 
Workmanship. 



SHIP TELESCOPES, 

BINOCULAR GLASSES. 
SEXTANTS & QUADRANTS. 



Admiralty and others of the latest 
Survey. 

Nautical Books and Sailing 
Directions. 



LOG BOOKS. CARGO BOOKS. 

WAGES BOOKS. 

SHIPS' ACCOUNT BOOKS. 



Salinomeiere ^ Hydrometers ^ 
SympUsometers^ 

Gunter's Scales, &c. 
OUTFITS OF STATIONERY FOR SHIPS' USE. 
CHRONOMETERS Accurately Rated and Lent on Hire. 
Greenwich Mean Time Daily from the Royal Observatory, 

PRESSURE and VACUUM GAUGES repaired and Tested on the 
premises by Mecurial Column Testing Pump. 

Sole AgenU for South Wales for BOURDON'S own make PRESSURE 

and VACUUM GAUGES. 

MEECHANTS, SHTPPERS. AND CAPTAINS 

May ceiy upon having their Orders executed with care and despatch^ and with 

every attention to economy. 

REPAIRS PROMPTLY EXECUTED ON MODERATE TERMS. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



CARDIFF JDNCTIOH DRY DOCK 



AND 



f nginwring Co., f^., 

WORKS AS UNDER— 

1st. —Cardiff Junction Dry Dock. 

420 feet long, 76 feet wide ; entrance 50 feet, 18 feet 
water on Blocks at all times. Engneering Works 
and all the necessary Plant and Machinery for 
executing repairs to Steam Ships, &c. Works 
fitted with Electric Lights. 

2nA— Roath Dock Works 

Fitted with all modern appliances for executing repairs 
to Steam or Sailing Ships, and particidarly 
adapted for work in the adjoining Dry Dock, which 
is 580 feet long, 60 feet wide at entrance. These 
works have every appliance for the manufacture 
of Steam Boilers. 

3rd.— Tubal Cain Works. 

Situated at North End of Bute Docks and consisting 
of large Foundry and Fitting Shops with all modern 
appliances for the manufacture and repair of all 
kinds of Machinery and Boilers. 



POSTAL ADDRESS- 

GardifT Junction Dry Dock & Engineering Co., 

Limited, CARDIFF. 



Estifnates for Docking and Fainting Ships and Steamers on 

application. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



E. A. WILLIAMS & Co., 

2 & 3, Bute Docks, Cardiff. 

Chart & Nautical Booksellers. 



SOLB AGENTS BY APPOINTMENTJ 

For the Sale of Admiralty Charts for the 

Port of Cardiff. 

IPijcen^eb bg the Ipcarb ot ^rabe io §t\X JRsrine ^oxvm. 

Code Signals and every description of Nautical Works, and Books 
of Directions for all parts of the World, always in Stock. 
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